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T has been for several years my intention, in obedience to a 
promise of long ago, to publish this memoir of the last hours of 
Canon Saintley. But, on sitting down to the task, I had always found 
that my courage failed me. I never got beyond a few introductory 
remarks, and even with these I found myself dissatisfied. Thus it is 
that for many years I abandoned the idea. It is only now that, 
realising how short a time is left me in which to put my affairs in 
order, I have placed first amongst those of importance this memoir 
of the old Canon. For it was with his dying hand in mine that my 
promise to write it was given, and those were dying lips that blessed 
me for the promise. The years are many between now and then, 
and yet my hand trembles and my eyes are dim as I recall the scene, 
and commit itto words. It may be that the vividness of early child- 
hood still paints the picture before my sight, and that what I then 
felt in connection with it I shall always feel. 

The drowsy Evensong was drawing to a close. _ It had been so 
stiflingly hot all this long July day that we choristers of the Cathedral 
School had for once felt willing to put on our surplices, and march in 
procession up the cool,Cathedral aisle. 

I, for one, was rarely sleepy in church. _ I loved the stillness and 
the music far too well. . But several of my companions had dozed off 
during the last prayers, although they would usually manage to wake 
up and sing the final “Amen.” I had generally some point of interest 
on which to fix my attention during service, which may have been 
the real reason for my never falling asleep. Sometimes it was the 


long rows of Charity School children, sometimes it was the sweet face 
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of our dear old Matron, whom I loved better than any one in the 
whole world, and lately it had been the tall, old Canon, who walked 
last in procession when the Dean was not there, and who was just 
now standing up to deliver the Benediction. 

I had heard a good deal of talk about him in the last few weeks, 
for the poor old man was reported to be drawing near his end. He 
was in reality far older than he looked, and during these last months, 
although never absent from a single service, he had become more 
and more bent, and his walk seemed very feeble this evening, as he 
passed up into the chancel, and took his seat in the Subdean’s stall. 

“ Old Suaintley ’s breaking up fast,” I heard the Alto behind me 
whisper, and even the Precentor’s eyes were wandering after the tall, 
bent old figure. 

I felt a curious sensation of wonder on looking at one who was 
so soon to die. How many strange new things he would before 
long be seeing, while I must wait many, many years before they 
would be revealed tome! The young think more often of death 
than the middle-aged, or even the old. And, for my part, as I was 
an orphan, my thoughts and speculations were more about the dead 
than about the living. 

As he stood there with clasped hands, his voice-clear, though thin, 
coming in slow and lingering tones, it seemed to me that he was 
already gone, and that a spirit looked out of his great, dark eyes. 
They had not changed their look with age, but burned under his 
rugged, white brows with the intensity of other years. My gaze hung 
on him, and I felt as if I could read his inmost thoughts. 1 saw his 
eyes wandering to the open doors, as though he were taking a last 
look at the purple outline of the Northern hilis beyond. I could not 
have said whether his gaze wassad or stern. But I knew his thoughts 
and mine were the same, and I buried my burning cheeks in the 
sleeve of my surplice, as the dark eyes were suddenly turned on me. 
“ Be amongst you and remain with you always.” It was the last 
Benediction he spoke. 

After tea that Sunday afternoon those of us who loved her 
gathered round our Matron, and begged her to tell us stories of her 
youth, Mrs. Fay was the sweetest-looking little old lady I have ever 
seen. She was very small and very thin, with tiny hands and feet. 
I used to think that she looked like a fairy godmother, with her 
silver hair, her long velvet cloak, and her gold-rimmed spectacles. 
Mrs. Fay was a widow, with some little private property, but, as she 
had no children and was particularly fond of boys, she had obtained 
the post of Matron in our school, and very good care she took of us. 

1 think she tried not to have favourites, although I must own 
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that I had managed to creep into her heart, perhaps because I was 
the only orphan in the school. 

I had come there many years ago, before I was old enough to 
think of singing in the Cathedral, and my benefactor was the same 
old Canon whom I had been watching so attentively of late. So 
much Mrs. Fay had told me, but, as he never sent for me, nor spoke 
to me, I had had no opportunity of thanking him for providing me 
with a home and education. I do not remember ever to have seen 
my father, but I had a faint shadowy recollection of a fair-haired 
mother, who had kissed me vehemently, with strange, sobbing words, 
that I could not understand, as she bade me “ good-bye” at the 
railway-station. I had been given in charge to the guard, for, as I 
afterwards understood, my mother was too poor to take me from 
London to Northminster herself. But she had written constantly to 
me and to Mrs. Fay during our short separation. She had died a 
few months after I left her. 

I had not the remotest idea why Canon Saintley provided for me. 
He was generally considered a very hard man. He always walked 
alone, and he was said to have no relatives, and very few, if indeed 
any, friends. Thinking over these things all through tea made me 
more than usually absent-minded, so that my companions had many 
jokes at my expense. 

Some time after, we were all loitering in the playground, when I 
saw Mrs. Fay coming towards us, with a note in her hand. We were 
soon clustering round her, while she, with a rather awed expression 
on her face, beckoned me to her. 

“ Boys,” she said, “‘ Canon Saintley has just sent for one of you 
to go and see him.” 

I held my breath while she put on her —— and looked 
over the note. 

*‘ Michael Napier,” she said, and pointed to me, “you must get 
ready at once. It is you he has sent for. I do not know why the 
Canon wants you,” she went on, “ but he is very ill indeed, the house- 
keeper says, and he expressed such a wish to see you that she could 
not refuse. I will take you there myself directly. Perhaps he may 
wish you to remain with him, but I do not know,” 

The boys had looked very frightened till it became clear which 
of us was to go. Now they smiled with reassured faces, and o did 
not serve to raise my sinking spirits. 

“ He is a good old man, and I have no doubt kind also, although 
he looks so stern,” Mrs. Fay said, as we went quietly out of the school 
gates. But I was too miserable to take comfort from the remark. 
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We did not speak again till we got to the cloisters. It was 
already twilight, and my heart began to beat violently as we entered 
those gloomy passages. Still it was something that dear old Mrs. 
Fay was still by my side.’ We walked on in silence, and at length 
we stood before the iron-studded oaken door of the Canon’s 
house. 

But here my feelings of awe and terror became too much for me ; 
and I begged dear Mrs. Fay to take me back to the-school. 

“No, no. Be brave, Michael dear. Poor old Canon Saintley 
is dying, and he wants to see you. You will not disappoint him ?” 

Her words fell with a strange clearness on the stillness of the 
cloisters, and I trembled as I looked at the door, as though I were 
half expecting to see Canon Saintley’s spirit pass visibly through it. 

A few minutes later and I had passed the threshold. . A silence 
more awesome than that of the cloisters rested over the house, and 
only my tread and that of the housekeeper, on the thickly carpeted 
passage, awoke a slight rustling as we went. Yet, strange to say, I 
now lost my fears.” I seemed to be no longer awake, but moving in 
some marvellous dream. 

The housekeeper pulled aside a rich curtain that shrouded a 
doorway, and knocked lightly once or twice. A clear, thin voice, 
which I well knew, called “Come in” from the distance. We 
entered a long, low room; its ceiling crossed with black, oaken 
beams ; through the latticed oriel I saw the outline of the distant 
hills. » A reading-lamp on a table by the bed : threw, a softened light 
on the Canon’s white hair. His long, thin hands held his watch, 
which he had just been winding ; the key had fallen to the ground, 
near the table. A furred mantle had been thrown round his 
shoulders, and a fire burned in the grate. To me the room seemed 
chill and cheerless, although I had found the day so overpoweringly 
hot. ' 

The housekeeper led me to the bed, and, obeying a motion of 
the Canon’s, placed me on a chair beside him. 

“So you have come, Michael Napier. Who brought you?” 
asked the thin, clear voice. 

“ Mrs. Fay, our Matron,” I murmured in reply. 

“‘ Were you afraid to come?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I faltered. Had his spirit been near me all the way here? 

* And what did Mrs. Fay tell you?” he asked presently. 

I felt constrained to tell him. “She said you were dying, sir.” 

There wasa short pause, and then he said, “ Are you afraid to stay 
withtme now ? 
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‘No, sir. I was afraid,” I cried, “ but not now. I am not 
afraid any longer.” 

He did not smile, but motioned to the housekeeper to leave him 
and me alone. “He shall watch with me to-night,” he said. “And 
I shall not require anything. No doctor, mind, till to-morrow.” He 
laughed queerly. ‘To-morrow, to-morrow! Will you stay with me, 
Michael ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” I answered. He lay back, and closed his eyes. 
Before leaving the room the housekeeper bent to whisper to me: 
“ If you want anything, call me. I shall be all night in the passage 
outside, on a chair near the door. You're a brave boy, and God 
bless you.” I smiled, and she passed noiselessly away. 

“What did the woman say?” asked the old Canon, confronting 
me with his eyes. 

I was obliged to tell him everything. ‘ But you won’t call her,” 
he cried in his thin, clear voice. ‘I want—I wé// die alone with 
you—since you have come. Promise,” he said, stretching out his 
hand for mine. I gave it and promised, for I was under the spell 
of his will. 

He lay silent for a time and then said: “ Michael, I have much 
to say to you, but none must hear. Go quickly outside the door, 
and tell me whether you can distinguish from outside what I am 
saying.” He began speaking in a low tone, and I went outside, 
putting my finger to my lips when the old housekeeper wished to 
question me. I laid my ear against the keyhole, but I could only 
distinguish a vague murmuring coming from the room beyond. “No, 
I heard no words,” I said, as I returned and sat down again. 

“ Michael,” said the old man, “you are a very little lad ; how 
old are you?” 

“ Twelve years old last month, sir, the 21st,” I answered. 

“You look about seven. ‘Tell me, why do you fix those grey 
eyes of yours on me when I say the Benediction in the Cathedral?” 
Again I was compelled to tell him my every thought. 

‘* Well, you are right,” he said presently, “I shall soon be gone. 
And there is no one to be sorry. Some will be glad. And yet you 
were not afraid to come and see me die. I shall grow very cold, 
Michael, cold as ice ; and there will be no sound in this room save 
the rustle of Death’s wings. You will not hear them, boy, so you 
need not shudder. Don’t fix your eyes on me so, Michael. . . . Ah, 
God, you have your father’s eyes! Poor Michael Napier! But you 
have got Aer hair, her golden hair, my little tender Rachel's hair, so 
soft and fair, it was like threads of golden silk.” He sat up in his 
bed, and passed his hand over my head as he said this. 
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*“T am dying,” he went on, “with only this little lad to watch by 
me. You shall not repent it, Michael, for somehow I knew you 
would come. Michael, love much, and many; I have only loved 
myself, and now it profiteth me nothing.” His eyes were fixed on 
my face with a wistful look. “I have so little time,” he said, “and 
so much to tell. Michael, you must hear me out, and judge, when 
all is told, whether God can forgive me. I fear me much He 
cannot. But you shall hear, and when I am gone you must publish 
it, that all may know what manner of man the good Canon Saintley 
was.” 

He groaned, and whisperetl what sounded like the fragment of a 
prayer. “Promise that you will publish the tale, that I may die in 
peace.” 

I faltered out, “ I promise.” 

“T wish to do some good before I die. But there is so little 
time.” He pointed to a leather book and a pencil, which lay on the 
table. ‘Take them,” he said “and write.” 

*‘ As a lad,” he began, “I was brought up to know that I must 
make my way in the world. I was clever without being in any way 
a genius, and my mother, who was a widow, toiled day and night at 
dressmaking, to enable her to send me to a good school. A rich 
lady who was interested in her, for she had been her maid, took me 
up. I was put to a first-rate gentlemen’s school ; and when the lady 
died she left a sufficient sum to defray my college expenses, with a 
view to my becoming a clergyman. I went up to Oxford full of 
hopes and resolutions, and my first examinations made me well 
spoken of among the Dons of my college. I gained several prizes, 
but the ‘Ireland’ was throughout the goal of my ambition. I was 
accompanied from school to college by an inseparable friend, one 
Michael Napier, a very handsome lad, who made as many friends as 
I did few, for he was a brilliant talker and delightful companion, 
while I was shy, proud, and reserved. He knew all my history, and 
took the deepest interest in my plans, throwing himself into my 
future as though it had been his own. I was as attached to him as 
it was possible for me to be to any one ; for my own self, from earliest 
years, had been impressed upon me as the first consideration. 
Napier, though better born and better off than I was, in his 
intercourse with me (he was some few months younger) invariably 
treated me as his superior. He did not seem in his humility to be 
conscious that, whereas I had talent, he had genius and gifts, which 
would place him with little difficulty in the front rank. I knew this 
only too well, and so did all his numerous friends, 
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“In our fourth year we both devoted every spare moment to 
reading for the ‘Ireland.’ Napier was a clever draughtsman, and 
devoted to his pencil. But he was content to neglect even this 
favourite pursuit for more serious work. His inspiring motive was 
that he was devotedly attached to a young lady of higher rank than 
his own ; and in a brilliant University career, with its attendant 
rewards, he saw his only hope of succeeding in his suit. I alone 
knew of this, and inwardly scoffed at Napier for so soon giving up 
his liberty. 

“One Sunday evening we dined with a large and merry party. It 
was a warm June day, and we leaned out of the windows watching 
the people passing to church. One of the company proposed—but 
not, I fear, in a spirit of devotion—that we should follow their 
example ; and it was decided that a church not far off, noted for 
its ritualistic services, would offer the best entertainment, We 
hurried out, Napier catching up a small dinner-bell as he ran through 
the hall. This he concealed under his gown, and rang at intervals 
as we walked along, to our delight, and the surprise of the passers-by. 
The church was brilliantly lighted, and crowded to the doors. It 
was seated with chairs, the men and women being separated. I was 
behind our three companions with Napier, who, putting the bell 
carefully on the floor between us, drew out his notebook, and began 
surreptitiously to sketch some of the congregation. 

“My nerves, which the severe study of the last weeks had strained 
unduly, were excited by the wine I had just been drinking ; and the 
flaring gaslight and smell of incense served still more to inflame my 
brain. I whispered and laughed with Napier and our friends in 
front, so that heads were several times turned in our direction, and a 
verger was signalled to come and watch us. 

“ Just then the preacher mounted the pulpit stairs. After giving 
out his text, he stood for a moment regarding the mass of people 
before him with an air of solemn dignity, and it was during this 
pause that, prompted by some devil, I suddenly bent down, and 
rang the dinner-bell loudly once or twice, at the same time shouting 
in a feigned voice, ‘ Muffins, muffins !’ 

“ Napier, horror-struck, instantly leaned over me, and seized my 
hand. 

“The congregation rose. There was a struggle, and, I knew not 
how, the verger was near us, we were outside the church doot, 
Napier and I, and I heard him saying in a firm voice, ‘ Yes, I did it. 
I tell you I did it—I rang the bell.’ 

“T felt as if I had been struck dumb. I do not, cannot, believe 
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I then intended that Napier should bear the blame for me. I simply 
stood dazed, and powerless to utter a word, while the verger took 
down his name and college, with a view to reporting the outrage to 
the Vice-Chancellor. I did not sleep that night ; and I remained 
in my rooms all the next day. At about nine o’clock in the evening 
one of our companions of the previous night came to see me. He 
volunteered the news for which I dared not ask. Napier had 
been summoned before the Vice-Chancellor’s court that morning ; 
the verger and several others had given evidence ; he had denied 
nothing, and although much regret was expressed the offence was 
considered.a very grave one, and the sentence was :—Rustication for 
a year. ‘And he was sure of the “Ireland,” you know,’ added my 
friend, with tears in his eyes. 

“ Sent down for a whole year ; his short and brilliant career over ; 
this was what Napier’s generosity had cost him. At the moment of 
detection he had rapidly summed up the comparative value of his 
University course and mine ; the balance leaned heavily to me, so, 
without a pause for regret, he took the step backwards which left 
me first in the race. I never saw him again. He went down in 
the course of the next few days, and by that time I was too ill to 
leave my rooms. Our friends, without exception, believed Napier 
guilty ; and my depression was attributed to unselfish regret at his 
loss. 

“From that moment fortune turned a beaming countenance on 
me. I won the ‘Ireland,’ obtained a Fellowship at my own college, 
and settled down to university life with the satisfied consciousness 
of a future well provided for. Napier, as had been anticipated, did 
not return to Oxford. I did not till some years after know the real 
reason of this. For I made no attempt to meet him, nor to gain any 
news of him. But the fatal cause of this separation ever haunted 
my thoughts ; and I often walked long distances to avoid passing the 
church where we had parted for ever. I took Orders, although such 
belief as I had ever had vanished in the moment when I permitted 
wrong to triumph over right, at the great crisis of my life. I believed 
in myself alone, and my power to remove all obstacles from the path 
of my ambition. 

“T obtained some reputation as a preacher, and my published 
sermons were, I believe, the cause of my future promotion ; but that 
was not till many years later. I did not intend to marry, as that 
would have deprived me of my Fellowship, and I learned increasingly 
to value my present life of ease. I went abroad in the vacations ; 
my rooms were full of antiques and pictures, in which poor Napier’s 
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refined taste would have rejoiced—poor Napier, to whom they really 
belonged, they, my reputation and my very soul, When, no matter 
where, this thought came to me, I was seized with violent*shuddering, 
and a terror as of the presence of death and judgment overpowered 
me. I made no friends, for I dared not cultivate an intimacy which 
might result in a self-revelation. 

“T was now approaching middle age. At the beginning of a 
summer vacation I happened to spend a few days in London on my 
way to the Continent. One evening I wandered out, and amused 
myself with looking into the picture shops in a street near my hotel. 
I had been fond of doing so years ago with Napier, who could never 
pass a picture shop without looking in, to admire or to criticise. 

“ On this particular evening I found much to interest me in one of 
the smaller of the shops. There was in the window a set of lovely 
sketches of the Thames near Oxford, which I found to be both true 
and suggestive: suggestive also of Napier, of whose careful style 
they reminded me. Feeling myself to be securely unknown in the 
great city, and unable to suppress my secret desire for news of him, I 
passed into the shop, intending to purchase the pictures and to learn 
the artist’s name. 

‘* My entrance interrupted a hurried conversation which was being 
carried on between the dealer, who spoke in harsh tones, and a 
young girl, who shrank into the background when I appeared. I 
asked my question, and while the shopman bent to examine the 
price I turned and looked at the girl. 

“It was the most beautiful face I had ever seen. I looked until 
she blushed under her shabby, black bonnet, as though she were 
afraid that my glance might be criticising her poor dress and thread- 
bare shawl. She had thick waves of fair hair lying smoothly on a 
low forehead ; and her large, dark-blue eyes, set far apart, were full 
of sweetness and intelligence. I thought she gave a little, wistful 
smile when I paid for the sketches and put them under my arm. I 
stood, I do not know why, still looking in at the window some time 
after. The conversation was continued within, and I detected some 
fragments which led me to conclude that the dealer was buying some 
pictures from the girl, and driving a hard bargain. She was so 
young to be thus occupied alone, at that hour, that my pity was 
aroused, and, without any definite plan, I waited till she came out 
of the shop. She lingered for a moment ; then she saw me, and I 
noticed that she blushed again, and seemed to hesitate whether she 
should speak tome or not. I suppose my age and my clerical dress 
gave her confidence in me. She came a little nearer, and pointing to 
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the sketches under my arm, she said timidly, ‘Would you like to 
see some other pictures done by the same artist who did those?’ 

“She looked straight at my eyes with a brave innocence. Her 
unconscious beauty acted on me like a spell. My heart actually 
beat more quickly, with a sensation that was new to me. She drew 
a portfolio from under her poor shawl, and cautioning me to walk 
on a short distance, in case the dealer should be watching us, she 
held up the pictures one by one for me to see. ‘ He is such a hard 
man, and this is against his rules,’ she said. ‘My poor brother 
and I are quite dependent on his favour.’ 

“T admired the sketches, particularly those she had herself done. 
They were cleverer than her brother’s, although less finished. I 
bought nearly the whole portfolio, for which she asked but a modest 
sum ; and in return I learned her history and her address. She told 
me she was only seventeen, and that her father, who had been a 
poor London curate all his days, had lately died, leaving her and a 
crippled brother totally unprovided for. ‘They were now with diffi- 
culty supporting themselves by the sale of their paintings to the 
dealer. 

**T suppose I might be a governess,’ she said, ‘but I could not 
leave my brother. He is very ill just now, and I can only get away 
from him when he sleeps.’ 

“‘T parted from her at her home, and strolled back to my hotel, 
still under the spell of her influence. 

“TI did not go abroad for several weeks. Instead, I paid daily 
visits to the poor house of the children-artists ; and perhaps the one 
kind action of my long, selfish life was that of brightening the cripple 
boy’s last days on earth. A kird action—but by no means a dis- 
interested one. I was in love with his sister, and my instinct told 
me that kindness to her brother was the surest way to win her heart. 
At times I felt I could relinquish my life of ease at Oxford to have 
her always at my side. But this was only at times. When, after the 
death of the boy, I returned to my college, old habits reasserted 
themselves, and I dreaded any change of life. But notwithstanding 
this we wére now formally, although secretly, engaged. Rachel con- 
tinued to board in the same house, and laboured with her old dili- 
gence at her painting, refusing the allowance which I wished to give 
her. I always found her bending over her easel, a large painting- 
apron covering her shabby dress. 

“ It was understood between us that when a good college living 
offered, I should accept it and we should be married. Yet, inwardly, 
I hoped that many years would elapse before this would happen, 
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“We had been engaged for five years. One day when we were 
walking together, Rachel surprised me by offering earnestly to 
release me from my engagement. She did not realise that it was 
her youth which was being wasted by my selfishness ; she only 
feared that she was spoiling my life, which, she said, there were 
many others much worthier to share. Overcome by her generosity, 
I declared that my life was hers only, and I left her reassured and 
happy. 

** Soon after, the incumbent of a valuable benefice in the gift of 
my college died, and the living was offered to me. It was in almost 
every respect a suitable place, the only drawback being that it was 
situated far away from any town, on the wildest part of the Yorkshire 
moors. I went down to see it, and spent a few days in the Vicarage- 
house. In that lonely region my spirit, undisturbed by the influences 
of society, at once became a prey to the bitterest feelings of remorse. 
Napier’s face again haunted me at every turn ; and when I entered 
the quiet country church my own unrepented sin seemed to arise and 
accuse me. I could not face a lifetime in such a desolate place. I 
fled back to Oxford, and, shutting my eyes to all possible conse- 
quences, I refused the living. 

“T suppose this was the death-blow to Rachel’s hopes. I received 
a short and sorrowful letter from her in answer to mine which 
announced what I had done. She gave me my liberty, and assured 
me that nothing could now induce her to alter her decision. On 
reading her brave and gentle words, I found it hard to stifle my 
regret and my affection. I had loved her indeed, although I loved 
myself more. Yet before long I managed to persuade myself that I 
had been ill-treated, and I answered her letter with a cruelty that 
must have deeply wounded her sensitive mind. She made no reply ; 
and I banished her from my heart. It had been better for her had 
she never met me that summer evening. Those who have loved me 
have suffered—always suffered.” 

The minster clock struck twelve, but I felt no inclination to sleep. 
My heart beat fast with fear lest the old man should die before all 
was told. He had been making a great effort. His voice had been 
getting weaker and weaker, and his eyes grew dimmer each moment. 
Now all was still in the room. It became very cold, and, as I 
looked on his white and quiet face, I asked myself was he dead. 

But suddenly he opened his eyes, and began to speak again. 

** Michael, Michael, I am dying. Give me that glass of water. 
You are a gentle boy. Heaven bless you, Michael, for helping me 
todie!...’ 
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His eyes closed. I prayed to God that he should live. 

“ Michael,” he began, speaking with difficulty, “there is not 
much left to tell. Some years after, Rachel wrote to me that she had 
married—an artist, a friend of her brother’s. She begged for my for- 
giveness if she had wronged me. Wronged me! I laughed when I 
read the words. Yet from that moment my heart was dead. I felt 
then all I had lost. I gathered that it was a poor marriage. But - 
she wrote that : ‘He loved her, and she had been so lonely.’ The 
signature was : ‘ Rachel Napier’... ” 

“My mother !” I said, in an awed whisper. 

After a long pause, Canon Saintley continued :— 

“Two or three years after, an old college friend, named Black- 
wood, was dining with me im my rooms. His first words were, 
had I seen Napier’s death in that morning’s paper? The shock 
of the disclosure almost stunned me, and I was compelled to leave 
the room for some minutes to compose myself. We sat talking till 
late of the time when we three had been at Oxford together. He 
expressed surprise that I had never met Napier again, and asked me 
whether I had ever heard what his history had been. I murmured 
that I had not. He told me that Napier’s after life had been ruined 
by that Sunday evening’s adventure. The young lady to whom he 
was engaged had refused to see him again when he left Oxford, 
without giving any reason ; his relatives had treated him with cold- 
ness instead of sympathy; and his heart was broken. He was 
unable to settle to anything ; and then he had taken to bad ways, 
and for a time nothing was to be heard of him. His mother, who 
had believed in him in spite of everything, stood by him to the last. 
But she had been unable to help him, owing to heavy money losses ; 
and she died in comparative poverty not many years after. Napier 
had been devoted to her, and her death seemed to sober him. He 
turned over a new leaf, and found occupation in his old art of 
drawing, by which he soon began to earn a living. He worked with 
untiring perseverance and much success for many years, when he 
married a lovely woman, herself an artist, named Rachel Moore. 
Blackwood added that he had heard that Napier had taught her and 
her brother drawing, when they were children. 

“ At the name of Rachel Moore I sprang from my chair ; but 
hastily controlling myself, I signed to Blackwood to finish his tale. 
There was no more to tell. _Napier’s death, although I had not seen 
it, was in that morning’s papers. 

“A gloom fell over me ; and my companion, pressing my hand 
with sympathy, soon left me to my wretched thoughts. I was now a 
haunted man. 
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“ A few months later the Canonry of Northminster was offered 
to me by the Crown, and I hailed the preferment as affording a 
change of scene. I determined to leave Oxford for ever, and to 
take up my residence at Northminster. I sold all my pictures and 
valuable curiosities which I had collected. The sight of these 
beautiful objects only helped to remind me of the past. 

“‘T never saw Rachel again ; but one day I received a letter from 
her. It was a touching letter, and my eyes filled as I read it. Nothing 
could have induced her to write for herself, she said, but for her father- 
less boy she had compelled herself to ask for help. And she had 
no one to go to but myself. In memory of our friendship of long ago, 
would I do something for the boy? Perhaps my interest would 
obtain him a place in some charitable institution, where he might be 
educated and fitted for supporting himself when he grew up. He 
was five years old, she said ; a good little lad, and a great comfort to 
her. It hurt her so to part with him : but it would be for his good. 
She had strength enough still to work for herself. She did not refer 
to my knowledge of her husband, and I saw that he had been faith- 
ful to the end. I wrote back a short note. I said that a vacancy 
had occurred in the Northminster Choir School, to which I promised 
to nominate her son. I would pay whatever was wanting to com- 
plete her boy’s support while he was there. But I offered no word 
of sympathy, or kindness, to the: woman whom I had wronged—to 
the widow of the man whose life I had ruined. She wrote gratefully 
in answer. She must have pined_ after you ; she died very soon 
after you left her. 

“T did not go to see you when. you came. "Mrs. Fay often spoke 
to me of you, wishing, no doubt, to interest me in my protégé. She 
had taken a fancy to you, because you were so small for your age, 
and you had such pretty ways, she said. For some time I dreaded 
to look in the direction of the little school-boys, who followed the 
old lady into the Cathedral. .When I heard that you had been 
admitted into the choir, and visitors said that your singing was 
beautiful, I used to try and close my ears during the anthem solos, 
lest I should distinguish your mother’s tones in your young voice. I 
never looked at you, lest your face should recall your mother’s to me. 

“ Yet, one night, while you were singing, and every eye was turned 
on you, I felt compelled to look. It was a still, summer evening, 
and the sunset streamed through the painted windows. .The 
Cathedral was flooded with light. It shone on your fair hair and 
your little surplice. The anthem was Steggall’s ‘ Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth.” ‘ Vanity of vanities,’ swelled 
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the great chorus, ‘all is vanity.’ To one conscience at least the 
words seemed to strike the key-note of a wasted life. And then 
your voice alone was heard softly repeating, ‘Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth.’ As you whispered the words, you 
slowly turned your face full on me. Ah, God! how I suffered then. 
I saw in you an avenging angel. For you had your father’s eyes, 
and, to my overwrought imagination, they seemed to meet mine with 
a look of childish anguish and reproach. God had sent the child- 
image of my dead friend to haunt me till my death. 

*‘ After that you never sang but my attention was fastened on you 
only. And again and again I fancied that your sad, young gaze 
followed me reproachfully. Mrs. Fay often spoke of you, but I 
could not summon courage to address you myself.” 

The faint traces of the fingers of Dawn were laid on the summits 
of the Northern hills as the old Canon’s voice ceased. Looking 
through the latticed oriel, I could see innumerable birds come swiftly 
from the trees in the garden below. A deep sigh seemed to sound 
from the sleeping world without. Nature was rousing herself to 
wake : she breathed again. 

The room grew colder and colder. An icy presence seemed to 
be creeping towards me. I shuddered at the felt consciousness of 
an invisible entrance. ‘The candles were burnt to their sockets. I 
heard the minster clock strike three. A fearful hush fell. 

“Michael!” I drew closer to the bed. “ Take my hand, 
Michael,” he said. I took the chilly hand between both of mine. 
“ Hold fast, Michael, don’t let go,” he said faintly. ‘Could you kiss 
me, Michael, before I die? Just so: once, twice.” He blessed me 
with one hand on my head, the other still clasping mine. 

** Michael, God bless thee, lad! It grows very dark. It iscold, 


very cold! . . . Think of me withlove. . . pity . . . when you pass 
my grave. . . . Turn my face towards the rising sun. I ever loved 
the warm sunshine. ... Michael. ... Rachel. ... they are 


»” 


coming. ... your sake... . they forgive. ... 


The hours crept on. The minster bells chimed eight. I sat still 
holding his cold hand in mine. Then suddenly my dazed eyes fell 
on the old Matron’s sweet face, and I fell senseless into her arms. 

I was found to be the old man’s sole heir. I was now well pro- 
vided for—even rich. 

But it was only to the dear old Matron that I ever gave a full 
account of his last hours, or told the sad story of Canon Saintley’s 


Remorse. 























THE UNEMPLOYED & THE RIOTS. 


HE axiom that there can be no effect without a cause applies in 

social affairs as strictly as in physical science. Some causes 

are incidental, superficial, and temporary, others are fundamental and 

permanent. The incidental superficial causes of the late riots have 

been sufficiently discussed in incidental and superficial newspaper 

articles, the writers of which have only to deal with temporary ques- 
tions as they rise from day to day. 

I have no intention here to invade their province, but to inquire 
whether there is any fundamental deep-seated source of the recent 
outbreaks. Are these sores limited to the social epidermis, or are they 
symptomatic of social blood-poisoning ? 

The lawless roughs and the patient, unemployed, lawfully plead- 
ing sufferers both come from the same places, from the foul 
demoralising slums of our great towns and cities. How came they 
there? What is the origin of such accumulations? Are they natural 
and necessary adjuncts to what we call modern civilisation, or are 
they the results of some removable error in our social organisation or 
proceedings ? 

These are serious questions, demanding serious consideration. 
Turning to the official report of the last census, I find that the popu- 
lation of the outer ring of London, ze. of the part on which additional 
population is packable, has increased 126°8 per cent. in twenty years 
(from 1861 to 1881); that, curiously enough, the next town in the 
order of growing population is that which has emulated London 
most distinctly in the matter of riots, viz. Leicester; its growth 
during the same period has amounted to 79°8 per cent. 

In 1861 the proportion of the rural population of the United King- 
dom to the total population was 37°7 per cent. ; in 1871 it had fallen 
to 35°2 per cent., in 1881 to 33°4 per cent. Or, otherwise stated, in 
1861 there were 161 dwellers in towns to roo dwellers in rural districts; 
in 1871, 184 to 100 ; in 1881, 199 to 100. To-day the difference is 
doubtless still greater : the urban population now exceeds the rural 
population by more than two to one. 
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The town population do not and cannot produce their own food, 
nor the material for their own clothing, or fuel, or light. 

It is evident, therefore, that we are heaping our population in 
towns more and more and more. This may be aconsequence of the 
increasing opportunities of obtaining profitable and agreeable employ- 
ment and general prosperity afforded by the towns, or it may result 
from the relatively diminishing demand for labour in agriculture. If it 
is clearly and positively due to the first of these, it is a symptom of 
prosperity ; if to the latter, if destitution drives the surplus population 
of the country into the deeper and more dreadful destitution of the 
slums, there is serious ground for alarm. 

Up to a certain period in our history, and that quite a recent one, 
the first of these conditions prevailed, but now and lately there is 
reason to fear that the latter is operating. Ifso, we must see to it at 
once, or suffer consequences for which we are but little prepared, and 
of which we have had little or no previous experience. 

One thing is quite certain: farming, properly so called, is gradually 
becoming one of the lost arts in England. Our farmers are rapidly 
degenerating into mere graziers, and the reason is not difficult to 
find. As farms are now let.in England, the agricultural capitalist 
has the choice of merely grazing, say 500 acres, at a profit of £1 per 
annum per acre, or highly farming 100 acres at a profit of £5 per 
acre. ‘ Everybody: who - knows: anything of practical agriculture 
understands that the latter involves far more trouble, far more atten- 
tion to detail, and is esteemed as far less dignified than the free and 
easy wholesale grazing business. Hence rural: England is: gradually 
becoming converted into prairie ground and sheep run.; But for 
the vigorous check which the importation of frozen meat has recently 
supplied, this agricultural degeneration would have proceeded much 
more rapidly. 

* Evidence taken by the Royal Commission on the Depression of 
Trade shows that the importation of: “bacon: and ham,- which was 
less than 2 lbs. per head of the population in 1870, rose in 1884 to 
more than‘1o lbs. ; butter and butterine were under 5 lbs. in 1870 
and 1871, and in 1884 nearly 8 lbs. per head ; and so with cheese, 
which was less than 4 lbs. in 1870, became nearly 6 Ibs. in 1884 ; and 
eggs similarly, which were under 14 lbs. in 1870, amounted to nearly 
28 lbs. in 1884.” Note that this difference is fer head, not the total 
due to growing population, 

If the 500 acres above-named were worked as five farms, yielding 
45 per acre each, they would employ more than five times as much 
labour as the 500 acres worked as grazing ground. Thus, by our 
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present substitution of grazing for farming, we are starving the 
labourers off the soil and driving them into the towns by sheer 
despair and destitution.* 

We may obtain a bushel of apples by planting an apple-tree near 
to our back door, gathering and storing the fruit when it ripens ; or 
we may obtain the like by first sending to America for raw cotton, 
then erecting mills to spin and weave that cotton, then shipping the 
woven fabric back to America, exchanging it for American apples, 
packing these in barrels, carrying them across the Atlantic, and 
selling them to wholesale factors, who sell them to retail shop- 
keepers, who sell them to the consumers. 

I need not ask which of these is the more natural and rational 
method, or which is the more likely to prosper permanently. 

Peculiar, exceptional, and temporary circumstances may render 
the roundabout process the most advantageous for a while. We 
have been placed in such abnormal circumstances, Our insular 
position has saved us from the ravages of invading armies, while the 
manufacturing enterprise of our neighbours has been strangled by the 
insecurity of capital due to the retail brigandage of private cut-throats 
and the wholesale brigandage of military despots. We have had coal 
nearer to the surface and otherwise more easily workable than 
that of other countries. We have planted great colonies where af 
first the sparsity of population has rendered it more advantageous 
to the people of those places to obtain implements, clothing, &c. by 
the roundabout process of exchanging for agricultural products. 

But all these conditions are but temporary; our European 
neighbours, our American descendants, and our distant colonists are 
becoming less and less dependent upon us, and more and more 
anxious and able to help themselves. They are even struggling to 
mimic our manufacturing specialty, trying to pervert the natural laws 
of supply and demand by the shallow device of “ protecting” and 
promoting industrial precocity. 

Our practical reply to all this is the simplest possible. We do 


* In a recent speech in the House of Commons Mr. Mundella told us that 
**at the beginning of the present century Great Britain had a population of some- 
thing like ten and a half millions, and what had happened in the last fifty years 
was something unparalleled in the history of the world. We have increased our 
population threefold in the last eighty-five years. At the beginning of the 
century there were some four millions of wage-earners in the country ; one half of 
them were engaged in agriculture, and the other half in industrial employment. 
Now, instead of one half of the population being employed in agriculture, only 
one seventh or one eighth are so employed, six sevenths or seven eighths being 
engaged in industrial occupations.” 
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not spin and weave, and smelt and forge, and cast and fashion, for 
the privilege of sending the products away (as those who measure 
prosperity by exports seem to suppose), but in order that we may 
obtain what we lack at home, our primary and greatest lacking being 
agricultural products, the chiefest of all being food. ‘Therefore, 
instead of twaddling about “fair trade,” retaliation, &c., let us see 
whether it is possible to help ourselves to the food we require by a 
more productive system of agriculture, a system naturally adapted to 
a country where land is scarce and labour superabundant, that system 
being obviously the directly opposite to grazing or prairie farming. 
We must turn sharply round just 180 degrees, reverse the course 
we have lately followed, and develop our national industry in the 
direction of garden farming, or that kind of agriculture which obtains 
the largest possible produce from a given area by employing upon it 
the maximum of labour. 

We cannot do this at a jump : if we could, all the unemployed 
would at once emigrate from the towns into the country, the now 
crowded slums would be peopled no more thickly than sanitary con- 
ditions demand, and instead of obtaining eggs as we now do by 
hundreds of millions annually from Belgium, France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Hungary, &c. ; cheese from every country in Europe, from 
Canada and the United States ; poultry from Russia, as well as the 
nearer countries of Europe ; apples from the United States ; goose- 
berries, plums, currants, and even strawberries, from Germany, vd 
the Rhine ; pickled pork, ham, and bacon from Chicago ; and so on 
with 70 per cent. of all the materials of our breakfasts, dinners, teas, 
and suppers, we should produce all at home excepting some of the 
wheat, and those fruits, seeds, and leaves that demand a tropical or 
subtropical sun for their ripening. 

It is sad to contemplate the amount of ink and eloquence that has 
lately been shed in the advocacy of projects for providing employment 
by the construction of public works that would otherwise not be at 
present constructed. The spectacle shows how greatly some of the 
teachers of the people are in need of elementary teaching in economics. 
Even the logical application of untaught common sense ought to 
show that all such projects are exactly equivalent to the action of a 
private individual who, finding his income is falling short, should 
propose to supply the deficiency by increasing his expenditure. 

To demonstrate this, let us suppose that in order to “ find employ- 
ment” for 20,000 of the London unemployed, public works of the 
kind suggested are at once commenced. In order to pay the wages 
additional taxation of some kind must be levied, Those who pay the 
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taxes will be so much the poorer, will have to restrict their customary 
expenditure or investments to a corresponding amount, This re- 
striction will diminish their demands upon the vendors and makers 
of whatever they abstain from purchasing, and these vendors and 
producers will be thrown out of employment to that extent. Thus 
the finding employment for the 20,000 will throw out of employment 
about 20,000 others, and then we shall have 40,000 to subsidise in the 
place of 20,000. 

To employ all these, on the same principle, double taxation 
must now be enforced with double effect, ze. the disemploying of 
40,000 more. Then we must provide for 80,000, The next step in 
the same direction will bring the number of unemployed to 160,000 ; 
the next to 320,000 ; the next to 640,000 ; the next to 1,280,000, 
and so on until the taxation amounts to 100 per cent. on the incomes 
of the taxable ; then all will become paupers together, with nobody 
to pay the poor’s rates. 

The monstrous absurdity of this remedy would of course be 
practically demonstrated long before it reached this stage, but not 
before it had done serious mischief, if a community could be found 
sufficiently blind to commence it on a scale of appreciable magnitude. 

Not so the remedy I propose, viz. the restoration of the people to 
the soil, of the tillers to tillage. In this case the newly provided 
labour would create additional food, more than the newly employed 
could themselves consume. Thus they would be fed, and the 
surplus go to the towns to feed the townsmen and supply productive 
employment for such as could make the implements, clothing, and 
other requirements of the soil-tiliers. ‘These would be given to them 
in exchange for their surplus food. Wealth would be actually created 
both in town and country by such employment. 

Is this practicable? Yes. But not at a jump, as I have said 
already. Some temporary palliative may be immediately necessary, 
but let it be clearly understood that it is only a palliative, to be 
continued only fro ¢em., while preparation for the radical remedy is in 
progress, 

We have had much loose talk and flippant jeering anent “ three 
acres and a cow.” The proper objection to this is that one cow is of 
little use, seeing that she must annually be dry for three months or 
thereabout, and three acres are insufficient for the support of the 
smallest of families, even if held rent-free. A dozen acres and two 
cows (alternate milkers), plus a hundred hens, a dozen pigs, and fifty 
rabbits, &c., is nearer to the practical minimum, and such little farms 
can only afford a permanent remedy to existing and forthcoming 
troubles by being actual or prospective freeholds, 
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But reply will be made to this by the usual false statements 
concerning the superior productiveness of large to small farms, 
admiration of the agricultural machinery of large English farmers, &c. 
To this will be added some purely speculative dream-talk about the 
further subdivision of such small estates, and the consequent 
starvation of the peasant proprietors. 

There is no occasion to speculate at all on the subject; the 
experiment has been tried on a huge scale by whole nations of widely 
varying character and climate with complete and unvarying success, 
and the imaginary subdivision has not taken place. 

As regards the productiveness of results, let us compare Belgium, 
a country of small farms, with our own country. 

The soundest test of agricultural success is afforded by the number 
of people that can be supported on a given area. Consulting Martin’s 
‘ Statesman’s Year-Book,’ I find that Belgium, in 1878, supported a 
population of 469 to the square mile ; England and Wales only 389, 
or Great Britain and Ireland collectively 265. This in spite of the 
fact that we import such vast quantities of agricultural produce, 
grain, flour, beef, mutton, eggs, butter, cheese, milk, poultry, rabbits, 
&c. Some of these, chicory, butter, eggs, rabbits, beef, and mutton, 
come to us from Belgium, and flax to the value of about three quarters 
of a million annually besides. 

Everybody knows that the huge indemnity resulting from the war 
with Germany instigated by Paris was paid out of the savings of the 
peasant proprietors ; and any Englishman who chooses to investigate 
the facts may learn, from the growth of prosperity of the French 
peasantry, as proved by what they have invested on their little farms 
in purchase-money and improvements, and have invested in Govern- 
ment and other securities, a lesson that will make him blush with 
shame when he compares it with the progress of our own rustics in 
the same period. 

Ihave made walking excursions across France and over similar ground 
in my own country. The contrast between the moral and physical 
condition of the rural population of the two countries is most painful 
to the contemplation of an Englishman. The very poorest of the poor 
in rural France are capitalists, whose savings are growing year by year, 
so that when old age arrives the father and mother end their days in 
comfort in their old home, now handed over to the son as a family 
estate. When old age comes upon the English hind (we have no 
peasants) he retires to the union workhouse as a matter of course, 
and even during his working life he is too commonly a pauperised 
recipient of winter blankets and other pitiful doles, 
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Referring to the census of 1872—the latest I have at hand—I find 
that in France there were 5,970,171 heads of families engaged in 
agriculture in a total rural population of 24,888,904, and that the 
number of freehold agricultural properties amounted to 5,550,000 ; or 
otherwise stated, 92 per cent. of the agricultural labourers in France 
are working on their own family estates. 

Compare this with the condition of English Hodge. 

Walking from Switzerland into France through the Mulhouse 
tunnel, some years ago, I was overtaken by a violent hailstorm, and 
took shelter in one of the poorest cottages I have seen in France. 
The mother of the family complained of times being very hard for 
poor people, decause land was so dear; not because the rents were 
high, or wages low, or employment scarce, but because freehold 
estates were hard to purchase. Imagine Hodge discussing the 
price of land in reference to his own purchasing powers ! 

This contrast is the more striking when we remember the wretched 
condition of the rural population of France previous to the Revolu- 
tion, the ruinous effect of the wars of the first Napoleon in killing off 
the best of the rural manhood, and the subsequent crushing action of 
the conscription. 

I am aware that certain fine lady and gentlemen tourists have 
peeped into the doors of a few homes of these freeholders, have 
learned what they have for dinner, and have been duly shocked at the 
absence of roast-beef and bacon, and the general frugality of the 
French farmer; but I find, on examining the notions of these visitors, 
that they compare the French peasant with the English farmer, the 
wealthy capitalist, the employer of Hodge, not with Hodge himself. 
This is nonsense. The French peasant proprietor is the poorest class 
in rural France, the class corresponding to that which in England is 
a hopeless, penniless serf, an actual or prospective pauper, with no 
prospect of any other refuge in old age than the union workhouse, 
and who, if endowed with any surplus energy, deserts his home to 
matriculate in the slums, and develop into one of the “ roughs ” who, 
during the recent riots, supplied us with a mild foretaste of the 
necessary results of our present social arrangements. 

Norway presents us with the grandest picture of the effects of 
peasant proprietorship. There the land has from time immemorial 
been the property of the labourer who tills it—it has never been 
poisoned by the foul curse of feudalism. The title-deeds of 
many of these peasant holdings are in a dead language, and the 
names of the peasants are those of the district. The results are 
marvellous, Land which no English farmer would or could ciltivate 
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under our agricultural system, even if receiving a liberal bounty per 
acre instead of paying rent, is there made to support whole families, 


and that by the same race as ourselves, and in latitudes hundreds of 


miles farther north than John o’ Groat’s House, some of it even within 
the arctic circle. Sailing along the arctic coast of Norway, the tourist 
passes here and there little oases called “ stations,” where the steam 
omnibus halts to land and embark a passenger or two, If a careful 
observer, he may learn that in the midst of the rocky desolation there 
is a deposit of rock fragments and gravel left by an ancient glacier in 
a hollow formerly filled by the ice. This is cultivated, is a dairy 
farm and fishing station, farmers and fishers being all freeholders 
and capitalists, no such class as labourers without property existing 
there. ~* 

One of the grandest of the Norwegian fjords is the Geiranger. It 
is walled by perpendicular precipices from 1,000 to 3,000 feet high. 
Sailing along the fjord, a boathouse is seen here. and there at the 
foot of the dark wall. Looking skywards directly above it may be 
seen what appear to be toy houses on a green patch. Closer ob- 
servation reveals moving objects, a field-glass shows that they are 
cattle, goats, and children, tethered to boulders to prevent them 
from straying over ‘the edge of the precipice. A family résides up 
there, cultivating this bit of ancient glacier ground, backed by craggy 
mountain tops, with a foreground of precipice above the fjord. The 
only communication between these eagle-nest farms and the outer 
world is by the boat below. How that boat is reached, where is the 
staircase of ledges on the face in the precipice, is incomprehensible 
to the passing tourist. In most cases no indication of a track is 
visible. 

Nothing but absolute proprietorship by the cultivator could bring 
such land into cultivation. Latitude 62 deg., altitude 2,000 to 3,000 
feet, summer three to four months long; the ground covered with 
snow during six to eight months of every year. 

If the land of Britain were similarly held, millions of acres of 
British desert such as the Yorkshire and Derbyshire moors, Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, &c., would be covered with dairy and garden farms, like the 
hand-watered peasant freeholds of the Guldbrandsdal, where the 
magic power of such proprietorship has converted similar land into 
an Arcadia, though more than 200 miles farther north than the 
holdings of the Caithness crofters. 

Leases, however long, are useless. An” English lease is a 
monstrous iniquity, a confiscation contract forced ‘upon the com- 
munity, by a land monopoly, by a mere handful of men who hold the 
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primary source of our daily bread ; who hitherto have made our laws, 
and who practically say to us, “ Accept this or starve.” No sane man 
will highly cultivate land thus held ; will subject the fruits of his 
whole life’s labour and self-denial to such deliberate confiscation at 
the end of a specified term. Those who imagine that the rights of 
property will long continue to be respected in a community where 
they are thus grossly, openly, and systematically violated by its own 
wealthy law-makers must have unbounded faith in human inconsis- 
tency, and the self-sacrificing docility of the wealth-producing 


millions, 
We must either restore the people to the soil, or the soil to 


the people. The latter alternative is already the growing, -or 
rather surging, cry of a really dangerous propaganda. Those most 
profoundly interested—the present lords of the soil—have power to 
remedy existing evils and avert future catastrophes, but there is no 
more time to be lost, too much has been lost already, The increased 
heaping of the land into the hands of an insignificant minority must 
be reversed as a means of national safety and a necessity of national 
progress. I cannot here enter upon the subject of practical measures 
by which the change is to be effected, but recommend our landed 
aristocracy to study the working of the Crédit Foncier instituted by 
Napoleon III. in aid of the purchase of estates by the peasantry 
—to do so with the view to initiate a similar institution on their own 
estates, which they may carry out if they choose, but which (in the 
present state of things) cannot be done without their consent and 
aid. If they refuse to do this, let them extend their studies a little 
further back to include the. whole history of the land and landlord 
question in France during the current century. They will thereby 
become acquainted with the alternative. 

W.. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TWO YEARS TO WEST. 


ARLYLE hit the mark when he said to the New York 

clergyman : “ You can talk of your democracy or any other 
‘cracy,’ or any kind of political rubbish; but the cause of your 
prosperity is that you have a great deal of land for a very few 
people.” 

Yet we could not indulge in such confident prophesying of the 
glorious future of the Western States had we merely extent of terri- 
tory to rely upon. But, add to the extent the surpassing fertility of 
the soil, which, in such amazingly short time, converts the flower- 
ocean-like prairie into rich food-and-gold-yielding fields for the over- 
taxed and over-crowded Cisatlantic populations. To the working- 
man of Europe—borne down by the weight of existing systems to a 
condition in which success is almost an impossibility—these terri- 
tories hold out the offer of a manhood made real through the inde- 
pendence of fruitful labour. Here the immigrant who will work 
and wait will ere long see his cabin become a home fit for inde- 
pendence, see it surrounded by the happy homes, the churches, and 
the schools which he and his brothers have built on their recovered 
birthright. 

I rejoice for the sons of these men. No entrancing, tender, 
dreamy time will come into their boyhood. Little or nothing of what 
corresponds to the poetic conception of youth will be known by 
them. They will be educated in realities. The responsibilities of 
life will come upon them almost at once. Young hands and brains 
will early learn the nobility of labour. Not Sham and Sentiment— 
rulers over worshippers whose minds are dwarfed and whose 
energies are deadened—but Freedom, moral and intellectual, will be 
the god of these young Westerns. 

For whom have the rivers, with their thousand-mile courses ; 
the magnificent forests, wider than Old England ; and the prairies, 
broad as the empires of old, not had a magnet attraction? But 
there, as everywhere, the tide must be (to quote a man not obscure 
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even out West) “taken at the flood.” Of the average hundred 
thousand monthly immigrants, not all learn that— 
Destiny is not 


Without thee, but within, 
Thyself must make thyself, 


It was not with regret that, in the Spring of ’80, I found circum- 
stances obliged my joining a friend—an Englishman—in what he 
called “ a Campaign West.” I was, to say the least of it, not over- 
flushed with success at the time. It was arranged one evening on 
the balcony of our hotel at New Orleans, where we sat overlooking 
the big city on land and the almost bigger city of ships on the Mis- * 
sissippi. It is a queer, merry, motley crowd one finds there. But, in 
that republican city, no one attempts, by the medium of rags and 
pinching, to stir up the latent. “ universal-brotherhood” feeling. 
There seems a general understanding that sympathetic souls are 
“out of type.” Perhaps there is no city in the world where a rather 
weak fellow from the old continent can develop as much “ go” and 
self-reliance as in New Orleans. There is, certainly, no other where 
a lad—maybe the pride of an Eastern home—can give himself over 
less ostentatiously to his canine tendencies. 

Two days later we started for Texas, where, under the States’ 
Pre-emption Act, my friend had obtained a grant of one hundred 
and sixty acres of land. These States’ Homestead, Pre-emption, and 
Timber Claim Acts are not as well known as they might be. By 
the Homestead Act any citizen, or emigrant with declared intention 
of becoming a citizen, over twenty-one, may get one hundred and 
sixty acres of land on paying fourteen dollars fees, if he files an appli- 
cation and affidavit at a Government land office. On this land he 
must settle within six months after application, and he must live five 
years on it, unless he cares to pay two hundred dollars, when, after 
six months, no further residence is required. 

By pre-emption, the settler pays two dollars fees, and receives his 
deed on payment of two hundred dollars, when he has lived on his 
claim for six months, or not more than three and a half years. 

Possession under the Timber Claim Act is of necessity a process 
of eight years or so, and is subject to numerous minor specifications. 
Applications under this Act are generally thought worth while only 
on the part of successful homesteaders and pre-empters. 

That was rather a tedious journey. The cars were packed with 
land agents and immigrants ; the former seemed neither better nor 
worse than men of their class at home ; possibly, the latter were the 
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pioneers of new cities before which should fade the wonders of 
Chicago, Leadville, and San Francisco ; but the sight of them was 
not specially exhilarating. The men were weary and the women 
anxious-looking ; on the faces of the little ones was no delight. 
Americans do not “ fix” things by getting up relief societies and such- 
like. Some digger-Indians were along, bound for the Farther West. 
The remaining lot were a few dozen extra-seedy adventurers, and a 
sprinkling of always-rub-you-the-wrong-way-looking miners—them- 
selves or their fathers originally from the Empire Celestial—with that 
“ Ophir of the Occident,” ’Frisco, in view. We met with some other 
curious specimens of natural history—hordes of those disgusting 
- horned lizards, and whole cities of prairie dogs, on top or peering out 
of their really social-looking habitations. When we had branched off, 
and were nearing the district of our new home, the earth became 
literally a sea of flowers, in which the bullocks of our prairie-schooner 
(in which we had ridden since leaving car) seemed to wade. The 
air was like a sparkling cordial. 

On April 3rd we encamped near a stream, amid land well timbered 
with pitch-pine. Our claim was the stretch of prairie lying to the 
south-east, and on the left bank of the Colorado River. 

As we knew by experience that a prairie-schooner is not the most 
desirable shelter in rainy weather, we first of all entertained visions 
of a shanty. Forty-five dollarsworth of lumber, fetched up the 
Colorado, proved the very thing ; and we were soon able to enter 
into possession of our house with the regular English “ castle” feeling. 
It contained two rooms. The dove-tailing of the planks at door and 
windows we looked upon as a triumph in our primitive architectural 
arrangements. Our kit—supplemented for homesteading before 
leaving New Orleans—was pretty complete, but our cooking was 
rather a trial at first. However, we ate our food philosophically. 

While the slight necessary fencing (the Herd Law relieving the 
settler of much outlay in that line) was being seen to, and the bar- 
gaining for implements going on, I gave a little attention to the 
botany of the region. Around our loghouse there was very soon a 
charming little garden. I found near our creek numerous Kalmia, 
species of which are common in English shrubberies, and are known 
as American laurel. It is one of the plants whose fertilisation is 
accomplished by means of insects. The bee, in its scarch for honey, 
lowers the stamen, which, immediately jerking up, discharges pollen 
grains through the anther pores on the insect, which then flies to 
another flower to repeat the process and aid in cross-fertilisaticn. I 
frequently came upon the Yuccas, which are protandrous, the 
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glutinous pollen being conveyed to the stigma through the agency of 
a little moth—Pronuba Yuccasella—the only insect which effects this 
operation. The “papaw” (Asimina triloba) and the rest of the 
Anonacez, or custard-apple family, are plentiful ; also the common 
Houstonia, the Partridge-berry, and the Nesza verticillata—a species 
of Loose-strife. In the higher regions the Cypripedium spectabile, 
which, unlike other orchids, has two stamens, is occasionally met 
with ; and the Buffalo Grass (Buchloé dactyloides), one of the com- 
paratively rare dicecious grasses, whose agent of fertilisation is, of 
course, the wind, grows abundantly. 

Thirty-five acres of land were broken up and sown with sod-corn 
the first spring. The corn was flourishing, and we had potatoes and 
peas before we—used to the lazier Eastern seasons, and busy all the 
time breaking up prairie (pretty hard and hungry work)—could believe 
our eyes. The yield was thirty-five bushels an acre, which sold at 
fifty cents a bushel. Besides harvest hands, in the beginning of 
June we hired a man from Kansas, Joe, of Washingtonian virtues, 
who “nivir telled a lie.” He stopped with us till November, at 
the rate of twenty-five dollars a month. During July a couple of 
fellows, from up the Rio Grande somewhere, cut and stacked 
for us fifty tons of hay for two dollars a ton. They showed us 
where best to stack our hay, at a bend of the creek, where the 
timber afforded shelter, and we ploughed a fire-guard round it. 
For part of this hay-crop I made a tight bargain, later on, with a 
neighbour who kept a force of teams,—five and a half dollars a ton 
for thirty tons. 

In the fall of ’80, besides fishing and driving, and shooting both 
large and small game, there was plenty of husking corn, chopping 
wood, and doing chores (domestic work) to be seen to ; and, as we 
meant to go in for stock, we hired, for their board, a couple of 
newly-come-West “ Bosting” immigrants, to eke out the help of 
our guide, philosopher, and friend, the immaculate Joe. From 
this latter we expected great things in the sport way, as, accord- 
ing to accounts, his previous experiences must have been amongst 
animals of the prehistoric awfulness of those revived for us at 
Sydenham. 

We then invested in a herd of beeves and forty two-year-old 
heifers. For the beeves we gave thirty-five dollars a head, and for 
the heifers ten. In selecting the latter we chose those that were 
short of leg and large in body, and that did not stray away from the 
herd—their owner vouched—while feeding. By-and-by we bought 
four milk cows, and a dozen young pigs at a dollar and fifty cents a 
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head ; so that now we were the owners of over seventy head of stock. 
This is what we had been advised to do in the first place, instead of 
owning estate. To be sure, in the West there are immense tracts, 
owned by speculators, where the land is pretty well free to all to 
graze cattle. You drive your stock to market, and do not pay a 
cent for freight to any railway company. You have not the outlay 
for machines, or the harvest help at three dollars a day. Ifthe 
markets are low you may hold over a bunch of steers or a whole 
year’s stock, and the quality will only be improved. And at a day’s 
notice you can start for a new state. But cattle-raising and herding in 
Texas are not unattended with risk, financially and personally. Winter 
herding and summer herding are two distinct things. Summer 
herding duty is simply to keep the cattle in sight. They should 
have their own way as much as possible, and should never be run. 
At sunset they have to be slowly driven to the bed-ground, and there 
watched. Herding on a stormy night means riding round the bed- 
ground with the other herders, singing in chorus, trying to keep the 
human voices above the roar of the wind and the rattle of the hail, 
so that the cattle may hear them, and a stampede be prevented. 
The horrible “ blizzards” that periodically sweep over all the Western 
States, not excepting—in a degree—New Mexico and Texas, kill off 
numbers of animals as well as herders. 

One autumn night’s herding is rather memorable. The cattle 
had stampeded with more than usual panic and fury, and, in a few 
moments, in spite of the efforts of the herd-gang, were across prairie 
like a whirlwind. New to the business, not heeding the wind- 
drowned shouts of the gang, as it was yet early, I gave chase for 
several miles. Of course it was useless. When I became convinced 
of this I began to look out for some shelter, and at length came on a 
pueblo, or Indian town. It was, as they all are, built of stone. The 
only entrance to the dwellings is by ladders, as there is no communi- 
cation between the upper storeys and the street, the estufas below 
being entered by a mere hole. I contrived by shouting, cracking my 
whip, and other modes of raising a din, to rouse one family overhead, 
who, after cross-questioning me in a most unmelodious and unintelli- 
gible mixture of native and Spanish, embellished with one or two 
English words, agreed to take me in till daylight. I put my horse 
in a very rickety, empty hut, and got him made as comfortable as 
possible. Arrived above, some dirty, naked children manifested 
great interest in me. A woman, with her beauty decidedly unadorned, 
but surmounted by a most wonderful matting of something I will in 
courtesy call hair, gave me some unknown and not too delicious food, 
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of which I was glad enough. When I had eaten, a man, ascending 
a trap-ladder, and signing to me to follow, introduced me to an upper 
room, where, he gave me to understand, I might sleep. After he 
had been at some pains to assure me that the other occupant of the 
room—whose outline I noticed stretched on the floor—would not 
disturb me, he went down by the trap-stair, shut the door, and, I 
could hear, removed the ladder. This I did not enjoy. I searched 
for some other means of outlet. I saw none. There was a round 
hole without glass in the wall, not far from my mat, and the damp of 
the dark night came in by it. I lay down, and must have slept some 
time. With a start, as if something heavy had fallen below, I awoke. 
All was still. The moon was now risen; her light flooded the room ; 
the wind had gone down. I crept to the trap-door and listened. 
Harsh, sibilant whispers were going on underneath. A queer feeling 
of uncomfortableness came on me. I rose, and walked across to my 
outstretched companion. By the moon’s light I lifted the cloak 
whose hood lay on his face. The clear features were rigid in 
death. The next moment found me forcing my body through the 
small enough hole in the wall. An old lasso lay on the narrow 
ledge without. I tried it, resolved to risk it, and, knotting the 
one end firmly round one of the large stones jutting out on the 
ledge, and coiling the other round my arm, was on ground in 
another minute. Soon good Charley—my horse—carried me far 
away from the pueblo; and I breakfasted on the claim of a settler 
from Georgia. 

My ride back was through some of the wonderful scenery on the 
Colorado. The many-tinted rocks, purple, pink, and sweet pearly 
grey, were polished, near the base, into marble by the waves ; and 
the sunshine made them gleam with iridescent beauty. From the 
laughing, leaping water below, the light winged swiftly to speak 
its soundless joy to the darkness-clothed forest above, and the 
creeks and cascades uplifted their music with the choral voice of 
the river. 

About an hour from home, Charley and I were met by Joe. He 
looked about as curious as an American ever allows himself to look ; 
but was monosyllabic. When we got to the stable-door, thrusting 
half his face round the corner to where the others were at work, and 
jerking the left thumb at me, he exclaimed with just such a gleam of 
satisfaction in his eye as Darwin might have betrayed on presenting 
to the world the Missing Link, “ I’ve diskiver’d um!” 

It is strange, in consideration of Joe’s former exploits, that I was 
the only animal we knew him hunt successfully. 
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Wheat-culture next engrossed our attention. In the spring of 
1881 we planted some twenty-five acres to wheat. This first yield 
was excellent, being about seventeen bushels an acre ; and we dis- 
posed easily of the greater part for fifty cents a bushel. We had 
paid for about eighty bushels of seed, and our harvest hands cost us, 
on an average, about two dollars an acre. But we had now our own 
threshing machine—on the model of those first-class ones used on the 
great farms in Kansas—so that, minus seed and help outlay, the 
result was an almost clear profit. In the early fall we cut and 
shocked the sod-corn for stock-supply; and sowed a still larger 
acreage of wheat, which also was a success. 

By dint of generally careful herding and a systematic driving of 
strayed stock, we had wonderfully few losses. Later on, we sold in 
lots the cattle for which we had paid ten dollars a head, and realised 
an average increase of about thirty-five dollars—ample compensation 
for the trouble and cost of rearing, 

We had much improved our house and garden, and had also 
erected comfortable sheds for our hired men, and water-tight roofing 
for our machines and implements, besides rough stabling, cow-houses, 
and piggeries. 

Perhaps it was the exhilaration of success, but certainly that 
winter, in spite of manifold obstacles and discomforts, was a thoroughly 
happy one. Nothing could be cheerier than the sight, on a winter’s 
“off” night, of our fellows—English, American, and Indian—getting 
rid of life’s effervescence by fiddling and dancing, and making the 
big tobacco-clouded shed ring with their strong, jolly voices. 

Our spring wheat-crop of ’82 was destroyed by the grasshoppers. 
Millions of eggs had been deposited in the soil, and in spring 
the insects hatched. But already, all things considered, our suc- 
cess as pre-empters was decided; and we obtained the right to 
flourish, if we cared, on our tolerably trim farm, a rag of the stars 
and stripes. 

What, in a great measure, withholds success from a number of 
immigrants is their ignorance of the substances different crops require 
for their nutrition, All that is to be done is to supply the deficient soil 
with manures, or to suit each crop to the soil containing the required 
nutritious substances. In this way agriculture is a science instead of 
simply a pastoral art. 

The chemist and the farmer ought to be collaborateurs. Science 
illustrates, does not set aside, the fact that plant-life is influenced by 
a more vital agency than mechanical or chemical force alone. Soils 
are not dependent merely on the disintegration of the rocks in the 
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district. Vegetable matter enters into and much changes their 
composition. Until our young peasantry receive, during their very 
limited school-life, an instruction more practically suited to their 
wants in the calling they are to follow, we cannot feel very sanguine 
of the future of the British emigrant in the competition for existence 
which the enormous influx of population will ere long introduce even 
in the West. 


LOUIS PHILIP, 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POETRY. 


N his preface to “Selections from Byron’s Poetry,” Matthew 
Arnold doubts “ whether Shelley’s delightful essays and letters 
will not resist the wear and tear of time better, and stand higher, 
than his poetry.” We may turn this sentence round, and, applying 
it to the acute critic himself, “doubt whether his poetry will not 
resist the wear and tear of time better, and stand higher, than his 
delightful essays.” For delicate, brilliant, full of verve as they are, 
only those into which the controversial and the personal are not in- 
truded will endure ; the rest, despite the rapier style which makes 
its passes through our smug and vulgarised respectabilities, and which 
cuts away the base on which miracles and a materialised heaven alike 
rest, vainly attempting to save Christianity while surrendering what- 
ever is distinctive in it, will share the relative impermanence of all 
such work, and have small interest for a later time. Probably Mr. 
Arnold’s own sound instinct has, in the issue of his “ Selected Prose 
Passages,” correctly anticipated the verdict of the future as to the 
place which “ Literature and Dogma” and “God and the Bible” 
will occupy. 

In the judgment of a slowly increasing number of thoughtful 
readers he is winning, as, in the judgment of a smaller circle, he has 
already won, no mean place among the masters of immortal song, 
and a first place among contemporary poets. Such an assessment of 
his position, thus stated at the outset, may sound like a challenge, 
since it at once invites that comparison between himself and other 
poets of our time which imports the din of controversy into a realm 
where we would fain listen only to the lyre of Apollo. 

But, nevertheless, a mind like Matthew Arnold's, so individual that 
no poetic school of Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas can claim it, and flood 
the market with diluted imitations of the master, will have its unre- 
lation to other minds best indicated by comparison, restricting this to 
Tennyson and Browning, not only for their eminence, but because 
they differ as much from each other as Matthew Arnold differs from 
them both. 
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The mellifluousness of Tennyson, the music of his verse, secures 
his work from oblivion. He is a supremely great artist, a brilliant 
colourist, a very Tintoretto among poets; and while this fair English 
landscape abides unsullied, he will be remembered as the word- 
painter in loveliest pictures of its varied moods, its chastened beauty. 
We wander through his verse as through a gallery of masterpieces, 
where colour vies with colour, yet with no garishness in general 
effect. Such is his treatment of all that he touches with cunning 
hand and faultless metre ; but what lies beneath? Mr. Arnold, in 
speaking of Homer, says that the noble and profound application of 
ideas to life is the most essential part of poetic greatness; that a 
great poet receives his distinctive character of superiority from his 
application, under the conditions immutably fixed by laws of poetic 
beauty and poetic truth, to his subject, whatever it may be, of the 
ideas “on man, on nature, and on human life” which he has acquired 
for himself. How loyal and thorough to his own rigid conditions 
Matthew Arnold has shown himself will be considered presently; but 
applying them to Tennyson, how stands it? Judged by this, his 
verse seems inadequate ; though the words be strong, well-chosen, 
the fittest for the expression, ’tis “a tale of little meaning” that they 
tell. The utterance is larger than the conception ; the thought is 
often of a high average, but average only, at its best ; it seldom sets 
us thinking, or has within it that element of suggestiveness which 
in poets of more philosophic sweep—Browning, Arnold, George 
Meredith—carries us into illimitable realms, lifts us to the summit of 
the mount of Transfiguration, For answer to the larger, profounder 
questions which seethe in men’s minds to-day, we look in vain in the 
poetry of Tennyson. Pure and noble thought is there, high chivalric 
notes are struck in its sonorous, majestic music, but rarely the clear, 
sane, convincing words that shall infuse strength into souls fighting 
with their doubts. Even in the stately stanzas of “ In Memoriam,” 
through which we hear the changes rung on “nature, man, and 
human life,” we hear mingled too often the notes of an unquiet mind. 
The tentative theology of Maurice, and the moribund philosophy of 
schools whose leaders still plead for some reserved place in man or 
nature where necessity shall have no sway, and law give place to 
chance, is in them. 

Leslie Stephen’s criticism on Byron and Shelley applies to Tenny- 
son: “the world seems to him awry, because he has not known how 
to accept the inevitable, nor to conform to the discipline of fact.”! 
However intense the feeling, and however exquisite its expression, 

1 Hours in a Library, iii. 195. 
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we are left in a state of intellectual and emotional discontent. While 
we enjoy his landscape-painting, whether jof English meadow and 
upland, or of lands where “ it is always afternoon,” we feel that he 
has never penetrated to the arcana of Nature; that she is described, 
not interpreted ; and with deepening experience of life, we can find 
no satisfaction in poetry whose philosophy is both inadequate and 
discredited. 

In his sonnet on the “ Austerity of Poetry ” Mr. Arnold describes 
the Muse as “young, gay, radiant, adorned outside,” but with “a 
hidden ground of thought and of austerity.” 

‘Turning to Tennyson’s great compeer, whatever his muse may lack 
in gaiety and radiance, she has no lack of austerity. Browning’s 
rugged, healthy robustness is in sharpest contrast to Tennyson’s 
never-limping, ever-limpid, rhythm. Musical and metrical as Brown- 
ing has proved himself to be in sweet lyric and ringing verse, and 
master!y in his command of expression, for him the thought is every- 
thing, the grace and measured ease of expression secondary, the 
synthesis subordinate to the analysis. His gems tremble with the 
light of no common day, but their brilliancy owes nothing to the 
lapidary’s art, nor is even the encrusting ore always removed. In 
their suggestiveness his poems remind us of the famous unfinished 
groups of Michael Angelo in the mausoleum of the Medici in San 
Lorenzo at Florence, only that the incompleteness of the statues was 
involuntary, while the unshapeliness of the written words is inten- 
tional. Both are alike the work of masterly anatomists, sympathetic 
in their tastes ; for Michael Angelo was poet as well as sculptor and 
painter, and in much of the younger master’s work there is an obtru- 
siveness of the anatomy which makes us desire the radiant, adorned 
outside of Mr. Arnold’s muse, or at least more lucidity of treat- 
ment. ‘The poet is not called upon to save us the trouble of thinking, 
but neither has he necessarily more to tell us, and that better worth 
the telling, because the language is obscure and the metre unshapely. 
Obscurity may cover mediocrity as well as the profounder truth. 
Not that there is anything mediocre in Browning ; but with most of 
us leisure is scanty, if art is long, and we prefer our metaphysics in 
prose with honest labels on their backs, to thin disguise of them in 
different arrangement of type. That can be only rhyme or rhythm, 
or vapid verse, not poetry, which has no philosophy of life within it ; 
but the philosophy must be touched with emotion, and though divine 
in essence, be made flesh, that it may dwell among men. 

Unapproached as Browning is in power of psychological analysis 
and insight, it is not easy to find attached to his vigorous present- 
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ment of the problems of man and nature any solution of them in 
which a perplexed and fugitive age can rest. 

Some quarter of a century after the brothers Tennyson had 
issued their anonymous volume, Matthew Arnold made his venture, 
veiling his identity under the initial “A.” The “Strayed Reveller 
and other Poems,” published in 1849, was followed in 1852 by 
*‘ Empedocles on Etna and other Poems,” by “ A.,” two years after 
the death of Wordsworth, the memorial verses upon whom are 
among its contents. Then, as the author himself tells us, when barely 
fifty copies of the volume had been sold, it was withdrawn, and, save 
in certain fragmentary portions, the great and noble poem which 
gave its name to the book was excluded from subsequent editions 
until that of 1867, chiefly on the ground that it lacked the action 
which could alone relieve the monotony of an attitude depicted 
as one of endurance and prolonged mental distress. Between the 
publication of the anonymous volumes and the publication within the 
last few months of the “complete” edition in three volumes, the 
poems have been subjected to rearrangement and alteration. In 
work where there is no sheen or glitter one cannot speak of polishing 
and re-polishing ; the alterations are mainly verbal, such as one might 
expect from a master craftsman and fastidious critic in revising his own 
work. Unlike any of his prominent contemporaries, Mr. Arnold has 
written no great or long-sustained work, which might be cause of 
regret if the length of a poem were the measure of its value. But in 
this, as in other matters, bigness is not greatness, as Emerson says, and 
diffuseness is often the accompaniment of flabbiness. ‘“ The great 
artist can express his power within the limits of a coin or gem, the 
great poet will reveal his character through a sonnet ora song.” In 
running one’s eye down the tables of contents of Mr. Arnold’s poetry, 
one is struck with the apparent tameness of theme ; the titles of the 
early and lyrical poems have the sobriety of the “ Christian Year,” 
and in the narrative and dramatic poems, wide as is the range 
from sick Bokhara’s king to Balder dead, from the doomed 
Mycerinus to the wounded Tristram “famous in Arthur’s court of 
old,” we find no choice of subjects where the thrilling and romantic 
are the leading motif, Supreme artist as he is, master of a style 
pure, chaste, and well-nigh as faultless as work of man can be, severe 
in its simplicity, simple also in the main are the materials. Even 
where they have a studied commonplace look, as in an early poem, 
“Lines written in Kensington Gardens,” there the presence of genius 


is manifest in the uplifting of the simple and familiar to a higher 
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level, in the suggestiveness which is never exhausted, in the hiding 
of power within restfulness. 

In truth, the first impression which the poems themselves, sober 
in their colouring, scarce a ripple in their movement, playing on no 
passion, scorning all tricks and catches, frugal of metaphor and 
imagery, give, is one of disappointment. It is like the oft-expressed 
feeling on first arriving within the walls of Rome, or on a first view 
of St. Peter’s, whether we see the apparently small dome against a 
flushed sky from the Pincian Hill, or watch its recession as we 
approach it from the Piazza San Pietro ; a feeling which wears away 
on nearer acquaintance, and departs altogether when the days spent 
among the ruins and treasured relics of the Eternal City have 
become happy memories. But, as the visits there, repeated again and 
again, deepen delight, so a closer study of Mr. Arnold’s poetry 
deepens appreciation, and we are in the end held by an irresistible 
charm easy neither to describe nor to define. This powerlessness of 
definition is in itself evidence of the power of the thing which eludes 
it, or which would die under attempted dissection, as the sorrow of 
tears under chemical analysis, or the scent molecules of a flower 
in search for them among its scattered petals. Nevertheless, some 
analysis of the distinctive qualities of this passionless, yet stimulating, 
poetry must be attempted, if only to whet the appetite that it can 
never cloy. 

Beauty of form, felicitous choice of measure, especially in the use 
of the anapest, grace and steadiness of movement—these are the 
external characteristics throughout. “No countryman of ours,” says 
Swinburne, in his generous recognition of Matthew Arnold’s high and 
distinct place, “since Keats died has made or has found words fall 
into such faultless folds and forms of harmonious line. He is the 
most efficient, the surest-footed poet of our time, the most to be 
relied on; more than any other, he unites personality and perfec- 
tion.”' In the subject-matter no “ provincial” note is struck. 
Mr. Arnold’s reading has been wide and deep, and his sweep and 
range of history is correspondingly large and varied; the pro- 
cessions of the ages file before us in the “Strayed Reveller” ; the 
advent and varying fortunes of Christianity, in the sequel to 
Obermann ; the Greek, through whose eyes he looks while losing 
not his own “sad lucidity of soul,” the Asiatic, the Egyptian, the 
Scandinavian are there ; “the stormy northern world of water and 
air and iron and snow, the mystic oppression of Eastern light and 
cruel colour, in fiery continents and cities full of sickness and 


1 Essays and Studies; p. 156, 
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splendour and troubled tyrannies, alike yield up to him their spirit 
and their secret, to be rendered again in just and full expression.” ! 

No surer test of Mr. Arnold’s range and greatness and right 
assessment of men is supplied than in his elegiac poems. That on 
his friend Arthur Clough, entitled “Thyrsis,” is placed by Mr. 
Swinburne, in which estimate most readers will agree, in equal 
rank with the “Lycidas” of Milton and the “ Adonais” of Shelley. 
Wordsworth is the subject of two poems, the “‘ Youth of Nature ” 
and “ Memorial Verses” ; “ Rugby Chapel” enshrines the memory 
of the poet’s father, through whom he believed 

In the noble and great who are gone ; 
. ° . Souls temper’d with fire, 


Fervent, heroic, and good, 
Helpers and friends of mankind ; 


‘“‘ Westminster Abbey,” the memory of the chivalrous Dean to whom, a 
prey to unrest and weakness, death comes as “ crowning impotence.” 
And truly he who here 
Hath run his bright career, 
And served men nobly, and acceptance found, 
And_borne to light and right his witness high, 
What could he better wish than then to die, 
And wait the issue sleeping underground ? 
Why should he pray to range 
Down the long age of truth that ripens slow ; 
And break his heart with all the baffling change, 
And all the tedious tossing to and fro? 


The Brontés, Heine, the living dead of the Grande Chartreuse 
monastery, whose peace he would fain possess while he pours on 
their faith the impassioned words of regret that he cannot share it ; 
last, but not least, the obscure, serene, and gentle recluse, Senan- 
cour, the author of “ Obermann,” one of the few “ who possess their 
soul before they die”—these defile before us in sombre procession, 
while in “ Geists’s Grave ” and “ Poor Matthias” the pet dach-hound 
and canary have the tribute of enshrinement as sharers with us in 
one mysterious life and one unknown destiny. 

Every philosopher is not, neither need he be, a poet ; but every 
true poet must be a philosopher, dealing with “ nature, man, and 
human life,” and therefore dealing, as best he may, with the problem 
how to regulate that conduct which, as Mr. Arnold says in “ Litera- 
ture and Dogma,” makes up a great deal more than three fourths of 
life. And he is the greater poet whose imagination is most transfused 
with reason ; who has the deepest truths to proclaim, as well as the 


strongest feelings to utter. 
1 Essays and Studies, p. 183. 
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Dealing with the like materials, it is interesting to note, as the 
roll of English poets pass before us, how varied and progressive has 
been their interpretation of Nature ; how the period of unquestioning 
delight has given place to that of reflection, and this in turn to the 
attempted solution of the problems pressed upon us in face of a 
universe whose component parts are weighed and measured and 
analysed. For this use of poetry “in so dealing with things as to 
awaken in us a wonderfully full, new, and intimate sense of them, 
and of our relations with them, appealing to the whole man,” as 
science does, “and not to a single faculty,” we are indebted to 
Wordsworth. 

The sympathy with Nature, which had been fostered by observation 
in his boyhood, long satisfied an appetite that felt no need of a 
“remoter charm by thought supplied”; but as he advanced in life 
and experience, he cared for Nature only as seen through human 
feeling, and made his poetry a didactic vehicle by which to expound 
his philosophy of the significance of the external world, and by which, 
in his own words, to “console the afflicted, add sunshine to daylight 
by making the happy happier ; and teach the gay and the gracious 
of every age to see, to think, and to feel, and therefore become 
more actively and securely virtuous.” Full of that imaginative 
sympathy by which the poet penetrates to the inner life of things, 
and in a single touch expresses their finer breath and spirit ; 
as when he speaks of 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills; 
he in the end conceived of Nature as responsive to his own moods, 
as laden with the “still, sad music of humanity,” and talked of 
himself in this fashion to satiety. 

This reading of oneself into externals, the “ pathetic fallacy,” as 
Ruskin terms it, is as pernicious as it is untrue. It is the survival 
of that fond delusion of an earth for whose sole benefit a sun, of 
whose rays that earth intercepts rather more than the two-thousand- 
millionth part, was created; and of man as the ultimate aim 
and end of the universe. Hence Wordsworth’s attitude became 
that of a pantheistic optimist, to whom the contemplation of 
the presence 


Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 
brings relief from the burden of mystery, enabling him to “see into 
the life of things” ; blinding him, however, to their dark side; 
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But Wordsworth’s eyes avert their ken 
From half of human fate.' 


His influence on Matthew Arnold is marked, and in _ the 
‘Memorial Verses ” the worth of the man, and the debt to him, are 
acknowledged. “We saw with his eyes and were giad.” But the 
master, “growing old in an age he condemned” . . . an “iron 
time of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears,” satisfied not the scholar, 
on whom the power of the Zeétge’s¢ had fallen, and whose interpre- 
tation of Nature is the converse of the older bards. With the 
doctrine of the limitations and persistent lower instincts of Nature’s 
highest creatures, and of the struggle for existence through which 
above seven hundred million human beings are every century 
pounded back to nothingness before they have known that they 
ever lived, the fittest being left to take their chance, Nature, to the 
truer modern insight, is the joyless, tearless, eyeless ; away from and 
above humanity, careless, ignorant whether we laugh or weep, the 
infinite, unfeeling, isolated : 

The mystery she holds 

For him, inveterately he strains to see, 


And sight of his obtuseness is the key 
Among those folds. 


He may entreat, aspire, 

He may despair, and she has never heed. 

She, drinking his warm sweat, will soothe his need, 
Not his desire.” 


“First Principles ” and the “ Origin of Species ” have been pub- 
lished since Wordsworth died, and the poet has to make his reckoning 
with them, as Mr. Arnold, and, in less articulate fashion, Browning 
and George Meredith have done. ‘To them Nature, with the larger 
knowledge gained concerning her works and ways, is the unalterable, 
to whom man, with whom “she can never be fast friends,” must 
submit, to whose greatness he must yearn, following after whom he 
must tranquilly perform the tasks whose lasting fruit outgrows 


Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry. 


This truer aspect does not dull the poet’s eye to her beauty, but 
{t chastens his descriptions ; it does not lessen his awe, it increases 
his reverence ; wherever he stands, his shoes are taken from off his 
feet as upon holy ground. And it is because Mr. Arnold is as 


? Arnold, Stanzas on Obermann. 
* Geo, Meredith, Poems and Ivricso the Foy of Earth, p. 119. 
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alive to Nature’s loveliness as to her rigidity that he is more self- 
restrained than the poet-painters of her prettinesses. Felicitous epithet, 
ever wisely economical of its adjectives, sets before us the essentials 
of the things portrayed. Where can be found a nobler roll of sonorous 
line than the description of the flow of Oxus to the Aral Sea, which 
closes the episode of “Sohrab and Rustum”? In the “ Forsaken 
Merman,” when the father’s passion and sadness are stilled with 
departure of hope that the mother, sitting in the “little grey church 
on the windy hill,” will answer the call of her children, “wild with 
pain,” to return to the sea-caverns, what echoes of the sea-depths and 
vivid pictures of their inmates are here ! 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay ? 
In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell ; 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep ; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 
Where the salt weeds sway in the stream, 
Where thé sea-beasts, ranged all round, 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground, 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 
Dry their mail and bask in the brine ; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 
Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye. 


The Alpine air blows, the accents of the eternal tongue play, 
through the pine-branches in the “Stanzas on Obermann” and “A 
Dream ” ; the thunder of the avalanche and the hoarseness of the 
mountain torrent is in the lyrical group on “ Switzerland.” 

We stand on Dover beach and 


’ hear the grating roar 
Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 
Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 
With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
- The eternal note of sadness in, 


the same note that Sophocles heard on the A®gean, the same that the 
age hears as the sea of faith retreats “down the vast edges drear and 
naked shingles of the world.” Mr. Arnold finds frequent and happy 
suggestiveness in the hush and movement of the stars, and his apo- 
strophe to the heavens in “ A Summer Night ”— 
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’ . » Whose pure dark regions have no sign 
Of languor, though so calm, and though so great, 
Are yet untroubled and unpassionate ; 

Who, though so noble, share in the world’s toil, 
And, though so task’d, keep free from dust and soil ! 


recalls the lines in Wordsworth’s “ Ode to Duty”— 


Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient Heavens through Thee are fresh and strong. 


But save that the latter bard has a lyric to the cuckoo, no like 
reminder comes to us in this breath of sweet country air from 
“ Thyrsis ”:— 
So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting cry, 
From the wet field, through the vext garden-trees, 
Come with the volleying rain and tossing breeze ; 
The bloom is gone, and with the bloom gol! 
Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go! 
Soon will the high Midsummer pomps come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations break and swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snapdragon, 
Sweet William with his homely cottage-smell, 
‘And stocks in fragrant blow ; 
“ Roses that down the valleys shine afar, “ 
And open, jasmine-muffled lattices, 
And groups under the dreaming garden-trees, 
‘ And the full moon, and the white evening star. 
He hearkens not ! light comer, he is flown ! 
What matters it? Next year he will return, 
And we shall have him in the sweet spring-days, 
With whitening hedges, and uncrumpling fern, 
And blue-bells trembling by the forest-ways, 
And scent of hay new-mown. 


But we must pass to the essential significance of Mr. Arnold’s 
poetry, that interpretation of Nature which determines his philosophy 
of life. Perhaps, amidst much variety of choice, the fittest represen- 
tative poems for this purpose are “ Resignation,” which, included 
among the “ Early Poems,” has the germs of his matured thought, 
and the long chant to Pausanias in “‘ Empedocles on Etna.” 

In “ Resignation,” Fausta, to whom the poem is addressed, 
reminds the poet, as they walk over Wythburn Fells to Watendlath, 
that they had trodden the same mountain paths ten years before with 
a “boisterous company.” They sit down and survey the familiar 
whole, apparently unchanged. 

The self-same shadows now, as then, 
Play through this grassy upland glen ; 
The loose dark stones on the green way 
Lie strewn, it seems, where then they lay, 
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the wild brook, the rushes cool, the sailing] foam, all are the 
same. 

There was a camp of gipsies hard by then; if chance brings 
them back to the old spot, do they moralise on harder times, 
stiffening joints, and the law growing stronger against vagabonds 
every day? No, they rubbed through yesterday, and will rub 
through to-morrow — 


Till death arrive to supersede, 
For them, vicissitude and need, . 


The poet, by contrast, with quicker pulse, with energy to scan the 
many-sided life of humanity in city and village :— 


Lean’d on his gate, he gazes—tears 

Are in his eyes, and in his ears 

The murmur of a thousand years. 

Before him he sees life unroll, 

A placid and continuous whole— 

That general life, which does not cease, 
Whose secret is not joy but peace ; 

That life, whose dumb wish is not miss’d 
If birth proceeds, if things subsist ; 

The life of plants, and stones, and rain, 
The life he craves—if not in vain 

Fate gave, what chance shall not control, 
His sad lucidity of soul, 


The poet, you reply, is more than man ; the gipsy less. True, but 
the world outlasts them both, and were the scope of human affections 
widened, 

Man still would see and see dismay’d 
Beyond his passion’s widest range, 

Far regions of eternal change. 

Nay, and since death, which wipes out man, 
Finds him with many an unsolved plan, 
With much unknown, and much untried, 
Wonder not dead, and thirst not dried, 
Still gazing on the ever full 

Eternal mundane spectacle— 

This world in which we draw our breath, 
In some sense, Fausta, outlasts death. 


The pilgrims, Mecca bound ; the Goth, bound Romewards ; the 
scarfed crusaders; these, and all whom labours self-ordained 
enthrall, set before them death or attainment ; but milder natures, 
freed from passion, fret not that they are bound to submit to what 
they cannot alter in a world governed by necessity and outlasting all 
passion, Therefore blame not him who, knowing love as transient, 
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or. power as an unreal show, judges human care and restlessness as 
vain. Rather praise such an one, and make its life’s aim not how to 
amuse, but to set free the heart, to conquer fate by awaiting no gifts 
from chance, to bow to what we cannot break and draw homeward 
to the general life. Such an attitude is not weakness or folly 
. . + « in His eye, 
To whom each moment in its race, 


Crowd as we will its neutral space, ™~\ 
Is but a quiet watershed ~ 


Whence, equally, the seas of life and death are fed. “. 


~~. 


The philosophy of acquiescence is not necessarily the philosophy 
of inactivity ; we need not cry “ Kismet,” and fold listless hands ; in 
the springs of eternal law and order man may renew his strength; in 
the freshness of Nature renew his youth, towards her greatness yearn 
while he rallies the good in the depths of himself. He need be 
neither madman nor slave, holding false way over a despotic sea, 
bent for some port, he knows not where, till the tempest strikes 
him and the wrecked helmsman disappears ; or giving his life to 
unmeaning task-work, and dreaming of naught beyond it, till death 
reaches him, “unfreed, having seen nothing, still unblest” ; for the 
heavens above him declare 

How boundless might his soul’s horizon be, 
How vast, yet of what clear transparency ! 
How it were good to live there, and breathe free ; 


How fair a lot to fill 
Is left to each man still ! ' 


Empedocles, the subject of Mr. Arnold’s most important poem, 
flourished, as the phrase goes, in the fifth century B.c. He is one of 
the most imposing figures in Greek philosophy, but our knowledge 
of him is vague and shadowy. Lucretius, who adopted both his 
method and his philosophy, speaks of him in his immortal “ De 
Rerum Natura” as “the godlike genius whose verses cry with a 
loud voice, and set forth in such wise his glorious discoveries that he 
hardly seems born of a mortal stock.” The reputation which he 
acquired as statesman, orator, and physician among his fellow- 
Sicilians was so enhanced by the popular imagination that he was 
accredited with miraculous power and venerated as superhuman ; in 
the current belief he had laid the winds that ruined the harvests, and 
brought back to life the woman Pantheia, who had long been ina 
death-like trance. According to one story, which has its variants 
among every people concerning the mysterious withdrawal of their 


1 A Summer Night. * Munro’s tr, 731-733: 
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demigods, he was taken from a feast held in his honour in a blaze of 
glory to the gods ; according to another, he threw himself into the 
crater of Etna so that no trace of him might be left, and thereby the 
people believe in his translation to heaven ; but the volcano rebuked 
his impious vanity byy casting forth one of his sandals, and so revealing 
the manner of hig death. Of his works, which were all in verse, 
only fragmentsyremain, the most important being a didactic poem on 
Nature. The doctrines set forth in this are, with much that is wild 
and grcytesque, curiously anticipatory here and there of the theory of 
€¥olution, of the doctrine of the forces and energies of nature, and of 
the oneness of the stuff of which all things, living and not living, are 
made. 

Mr. Arnold lays the scene of his poem on Mount Etna, where 
Empedocles had promised to meet his friend Pausanias to tell him 
what it might profit him to know concerning current gossip about 
Pantheia’s miraculous restoration to life. As they pass through a 
glen on the highest skirts of the woody region of the volcano, 
Pausanias asks the master to “instruct him of Pantheia’s story,” 
when Empedocles evades reply, and bids him listen to the song of 
Callicles, the sweetest harp-player in Catana. When this has ceased, 
Empedocles touches his own harp, and sings the chant which, with 
some few notes of the Empedoclean philosophy, contains what may 
be interpreted as Mr. Arnold’s philosophy of “ Nature, man and 
human life.” 

The out-spread world to span 
A cord the gods first slung, 
And then the soul of man 
There, like a mirror, hung, 
And bade the winds through space impel the gusty toy. 


There spins the soul, winning a thousand side-glimpses, yet never 
seeing the whole; while the gods laugh in their sleeve as man, 
purblind, “dare stamp nothing false where he finds nothing sure.” 
Are we thus the toys of fate? I judge not, but much rests with man 
himself how best to meet doubt and be not fear’s blind slave. Ask 
me not, Pausanias, how long Pantheia lay in trance, neither about 
miracles ; ’tis pitiful trifling to inquire into the falsity or truth of these 
gossiping legends ; “ask what most helps when known,” how 
knowledge shall best aid right action, and the general weal be 
increased. We, feeling the burden of self, can have no relief from 
the nostrums of the several schools, The sophist sneers, bids us 
eat, drink, and be merry, and “ make up in the tavern the time wasted 
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in the mosque”; the pious counsel us to forswear the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, each shouting that the truth is with him. 


And yet their oracle, 
Trumpet it as they will, is but the same as thine. 


For the cure lies within, not without. The creeds of the schools 

are wearying logomachies ; their revelations only supply the materials 

for the wrangling of the sects, and arrest the growth of the spiritual 

life : 
Once read thy own breast right, 

, And thou hast done with fears ; 

\ Man gets no other light 


\ 


Search he a thousand years. 
Sink in thyself ! there ask what ails thee, at that shrine. 


The neglect of this is why men have no calm. Lacking true 
perspectve of things, right proportion, they make their wé// the 
measure Of their righ¢, nursing the delusion that they have claim to 
bliss, “a, title from the gods to welfare and repose.” Not that the 
thirst for these is to be condemned ; the error is not in man’s making 
thenvhis aim, in seeking the best he can, but in thinking that the 
world, which “is from of old,” exists only to insure them for him, 
who is a “new-born stranger” here. This is no reason for living 
basely, for being content with low aims, but it is a reason for not 
expecting Nature to alter the conditions which are our limitations. 


Streams will not curb their pride 
The just man not to entomb, 
Nor lightnings go aside 
To give his virtues room ; 
Nor is that wind less rough which blows a good man’s barge. 


Nature, with equal mind, 
Sees all her sons at play ; 
Sees man control the wind, 
The wind sweep man away ; 
Allows the proudly-riding and the foundering bark. 


And not only this: though Nature harm us not, the ill deeds of 
other men darken life. So in face of vexations and hindrances of 
our lot, we create illusory causes. Like children who beat the stones 
they trip over, and who rate the senseless ground they fall upon, we 
people the void with gods on whom we charge our ills and all the 
world’s evil. Or, reversing the scheme, when the lighter mood 
supervenes, and life brings joy, we postulate the existence of kind 
gods “who perfect what man vainly tries.” We speculate about 
these figments of the brain, these products of our fears and hopes ; 
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we make them in our own image ; we speculate about the world, 
about the things that have been ; “we search out dead men’s words, 
and works of dead men’s hands” ; we shut the eye and muse “ how 
our own minds are made,” but we cannot overtake the secrets of 
the soul’s origin and destiny. “ Our hair grows grey, our eyes are 
dimmed, our heat is tamed”; so, thinking that all knowledge 
must lie with the gods, we invoke oracle and revelation from them, 
arguing in our folly that our ignorance gives proof that omniscience 
is with them, “that our being weary proves that we have where to 
rest.” Then, foiled in our search for knowledge, palled with pleasure, 
without resource enough to invent a new vice, as fleeting youth is 
spent, and vanitas vanitatis written on every rapture past cE every 


y - 


dead passion, we create our illusion of another life, which shal} redress 
the wrongs and compensate for the defects of this, and, learning no 
lesson of self-surrender, of sacrifice of illusions from the e;XPerience 


of life here, we appeal to the gods to give us with them the yoy denied \ 
us on earth. . 
Fools ! that so often here \ 
Happiness mocked our prayer, 


I think, might make us fear a 
A like event elsewhere ; \ 
| Make us, not fly to dreams, but moderate desire. 


And yet for those who know themselves, who wisely take their 
way through life, does it not yield moderate bliss, and dare we judge 
in what true bliss consists ? 


Is it so small a thing 
To have enjoy’d the sun, 
To have lived light in the spring, 
To have loved, to have thought, to have done ; 
To have advanced true friends, and beat down baffling foes— 


That we must feign a bliss 
Of doubiful future date, | 
And, while we dream on this, 
Lose all our present state 
And relegate to worlds yet distant our repose ? 


The village churl with his children, his fellow-boors, his pipe and 
public, and rough horse-play as recreation, feels this, and is loth to 
leave a life which yields him this little, while we of larger range and 
higher pleasure for life’s fill dare not trust the joys that are. 
I say: Fear not! Life still 
Leaves human effort scope, 
But, since life teems with ill, 

Nurse no extravagant hope ; j 

Because thou must not dream, thou need’st not then despair ! 
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For majesty and repose; for purity and lucidity of thought and 
expression, for insistence on the patient and willing subdual of the 
soul to immutable necessity, surely this poem has not its peer among 
any philosophic verse of our time—nay, since the tragedies of 
Sophocles and A®schylus. Mr. Arnold is not of the stuff of which 
heroes or martyrs are made, neither is there in his poetry the 
inspiration which makes a man die for a cause. But heroes and 
martyrs tarry not to reason, neither do they wait for the inspiration 
of poetry as stimulus tc action ; the world’s crises evoke them, their 
lives are the response, and give material for epics to the singers of 
revolutions, through whose voice the many “out of weakness are 
made strong.” The heroes and martyrs see the vision, and have 
faith in its accomplishment; the many, purblind and without 
capacity to nurture lofty ideals, desirous only to “call their lands 
after their own names,” need most the incitement to rise above sordid 

-aims into a larger, purer air which verse like Matthew Arnold’s 

\ exhales. 

The abiding qualities which render that verse so wholesome an 
influence in these times, and in all times of unquiet and practicalness, 
are its clearness, absolute freedom from sophisms, its frank, fearless 

\ attitude towards problems the recognition of whose insolubleness is 
no excuse for paralysis in thought or action ; its nutritive suggestive- 
ness, its pure emotion, without taint, “its joy within its calm,” its 
healthiness in counselling introspection based upon faith in the 
sanity and essential goodness, and capacity for yet greater goodness, 
of humanity. Its philosophy lies in this— 
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Yearn to the greatness of Nature, 
Rally the good in the depths of thyself. 


EDWARD CLODD,. 
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A SKETCH IN MID-OCEAN. 


OMMEND me to a first-class oceanic steamer of the White 
Star Line for comfort. I step out of my Liverpool hotel and 
into my “ White Star” afpartement meublé—what is the difference ? 
The light, being electric, is better; the bells are more frequently 
answered, and consequently oftener rung ; the attendants are more 
civil, and, under trying circumstances which I may allude to pre- 
sently, more sympathetic; the food is plentiful, cheap, and 
excellent ; coffee-rooms, smoking-rooms, bath-rooms within easy 
reach, A pianoforte and perpetual sea-motion seem almost the 
only drawbacks—but then some people on board are sure to like the 
one without minding the other ; to them a few days on the Atlantic 
between Liverpool and New York on one of these vast oceanic 
hotels must be, if they have not got to minister to the sea-sick, 
happiness unalloyed. 

For about a day and a half I was engaged with the steward on 
some urgent affairs of so private a nature that no one except the 
doctor was admitted to see me. His remarks were conclusive and 
valuable ; and finding, towards the end of the second day, after 
prolonged, indefatigable, and I may say sleepless attention, a con- 
siderable abatement in the pressure of business, I concluded to 
dine at the general table. Up to this time I had been too busy to 
dine at all. 

The “lots” on board were of the usual mixed character. The 
noisy lot were less objectionable than usual, headed by a vivacious 
Frenchman, who by day organised as many of the male folk as were 
willing into rope-pulling and other rollicking bands on deck. By night, 
seated at the piano—for he turned out to be an organist with a fatally 
retentive memory—this versatile Celt would extemporise upon every 
theme from “ Lohengrin” to “ Yankee Doodle,” and, as he was not 
difficult about encores, ten o’clock, late for on-shipboard, would find 
him still surrounded by two or three musical fanatics, still pounding 
away at the “ Dame Blanche” or “ Faust,” to the confusion of the sleep- 
less and unmusical in adjoining state-rooms. He was a right cheery 
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Gaul, and, although I abhorred the variations on the “ White Lady,” 
I owed him no grudge. One by one the sullen Teutons on board 
gave in to his irresistible vivacity, and found themselves careering 
about deck next morning, on some wild-goose game under the little 
man’s despotic orders, like so many school-boys. O, proud Britons ! 
you never, never will be slaves, we know ; but you had to surrender to 
that impetuous little Frenchman, with his mischievous, laughing eyes 
and his bristly, clean-trimmed beard. When you mobbed him, 
crushed his hat over his eyes, and finally, in your own rough and 
peculiar horse-play, hoisted him aloft and bore him kicking and 
laughing to the bulwarks with fell intent to hurl him overboard, the 
Frenchman still conquered ; for had he not shaken you out of your 
national stiffness and reserve, and was he not, as he stood waving his 
crushed hat with imperturbable good humour after the fray, the very 
embodiment of what is almost your national dé¢e noire, “le don de la 
gaieté ” ? . 

There were sadder elements on board. The Germanic was 
pretty full. After the first day or two, the splendid dining-room was 
well furnished with guests. The third day there came in late a 
slender emaciated young man, leaning on the arm of a pretty young 
woman of about twenty-five. She arranged his cushions for him, and 
he sat very still at the dinner-table. His tall pale forehead, and large 
dark eyes that seemed to take little note of what was going on, 
gave him a statuesque and even cadaverous appearance. After 
dinner he remained seated in the dining-room, with his wife beside 
him. She spoke to him occasionally, even read him little bits out 
of some book, apparently humorous. But he hardly noticed her, 
and she soon relapsed into silence, pretending to read, as it seemed 
to me, with a forced composure of face. Suddenly she laid down 
her book, rose, and helped the invalid to his feet. He was very 
weak, and staggered out of the room supported tenderly by his wife. 
All eyes were turned towards them for a moment ; the general talk: 
flagged ; the saloon door closed. We never saw him alive again. 
That night he died. I learned from the doctor that he had gone 
abroad to some German springs for his health, and, getting worse, 
had started, hoping only to live through the passage, and die at 
home. At eleven o’clock next morning the poor young wife sent 
for me, and I went to her room. He was lying like a marble effigy, 
not much more still, not much more pale, than he had looked a few 
hours before at the dinner-table, but the eyes were closed, and the 
light gone out for ever. So strange it seemed—and she sat tearless. 
For months, weeks, and days she had waited for this: it had come 
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now, and she could not weep. But she could speak a little, enough 
to tell of two lives that once had been supremely blest and happy ; 
she could even bear to speak of her irreparable loss—it was better so. 
At such times we are all utterly helpless to comfort one another—the 
help must come from within and from above. So we knelt down by 
the body at rest. She could not bear to have him laid in his coffin 
and no prayer said ; and after that I left. About two o’clock I 
looked down from the upper-deck, and noticed a great stir among 
the passengers. Four sailors passed through the crowd bearing a 
coffin draped with a Union Jack for a pall. The young wife’s 
entreaties that her husband should not be lowered into the sea had 
prevailed with our good captain, and the coffin was placed in a boat 
swung on deck. The poor young lady was singularly composed and 
reasonable ; she shrank from leaving her room or facing any of the 
passengers. But in the darkness she allowed herself to be brought 
up on deck to breathe the fresh air, and she stood for some time 
looking towards the boat which contained all that she cared for in 
this world. 

I am told that deaths on board these great ocean steamers are 
common enough. People crossing and recrossing for their health 
are not unfrequently surprised by that black privateer at whose sum. 
mons commercial and pleasure crafts alike have to strike their flags. 

I continued pacing the deck for some time. There was no moon; 
the ship’s lanterns gave a vague light ; the stars were out; a few 
people lingered in their folding chairs on deck ; the dim boat hoisted 
a-stern with its sad freight seemed to draw me. About this time last 
night she had closed her book suddenly, and he had risen to take his 
last walk in this world, and to-night the book of his life lay closed, 
the story abruptly broken off at the age of thirty-two, with how many 
chapters unwritten! . 

As I turned round and looked up at the tall masts faintly visible 
against the sky, and then over into the gloomy waters through which 
we were rushing, the sails of the Germanic were set ; the ship’s lights 
glared fitfully through the black smoke; there was something 
inexpressibly gloomy and funereal about it all. I was irresistibly 
reminded of Turner’s burial of Wilkie at sea. In that picture, the 
drooping half-furled sails are seen to be jet black, and I have heard 
this condemned as unnatural, and done for scenic effect. When 
asked about it, Turner merely remarked that he was obliged to paint 
the sails jet black. Above me now the great, square sails, white by 
day, stood out against the dim starlit sky. They were jet dlack. 
Turner was right, as usual, and his critics were wrong, as usual. 
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The poor young widow had gone to her cabin; not far from 
the dining-room, to spend her first terrible night alone. She 
wanted to keep the coffin with her one more night, but the cap- 
tain was peremptory, and she was resigned. We are in the habit 
of sneering at French frivolity. On entering the saloon, I noticed 
the piano was shut. The little French organist was sitting at the 
other end of the room chatting with a few of his particular cronies, 
all very quiet and subdued. He never opened the piano again 
during the voyage. His gaiety seemed to have received a check 
from which it could not recover. True-hearted little man! you 
never sought to know that poor bereaved lady, but your respectful 
tribute was not thrown away upon her. You did what you could. 
That very night a noisy party of girls and vulgar men squabbled 
over dominoes and cards till past eleven o’clock, laughing and 
joking boisterously, close to the poor lady’s room. They were 
English. . 

Mr. Jones was on board; he was going to New York to bring 
out “ Saints and Sinners,” which had lately had such a run in Lon- 
don. He doubted whether the satire on Dissent would be appre- 
ciated in America, where all sects are equal, or are supposed 
to be. Mr. Howard Paul and I did our best to cheer him up. 
Indeed, the Americans are quite as alive as we are to the tyranny 
of the congregation over the minister, and to the vulgarity of 
the lay jack-in-office under the Voluntary system in the New 
Republic; and accordingly “Saints and Sinners” took in New 
York as well as in London. There is little more to record. Chit- 
chat, reading, writing, .and routine on board; an occasional 
unknown ship in sight on the horizon; a couple of little brown- 
and-white birds on our rigging, so tame that the steerage passengers 
caught them and senselessly put an end to their poor little lives. 
Once some pretty dolphins sported at a respectful distance round 
the vessel ; happily, they could not be caught. A whale spouted far 
out to sea; he was wiser still, he could not even be seen. The 
fog-whistle blew exasperatingly all one night, and the next morn, the 
ninth after leaving Liverpool, through a blinding sheet of rain, we 
steamed into New York harbour. 

H. R. HAWEIS. 
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THE LOCKSMITH GAMAIN. 


MONG the many episodes of the French Revolution, there is 

one which deserves to be somewhat closely examined, be- 

cause of the gravity of the accusation which it involves against the 

King and Queen, and because a good deal of controversy has raged 

round it. ‘The episode is that of the locksmith Gamain, whom the 
King and Queen are charged with having attempted to poison. 

That the accusation was believed during “the Terror” goes with- 
out saying; the heated heads and angry hearts at that time were in 
no condition to sift evidence with impartiality. Afterwards, the 
charge was regarded as preposterous, till the late M. Paul Lacroix— 
better known as le Bibliophile Jacob—a student of history, very 
careful and diligent as a collector, gave it a new spell of life in 1836, 
when he reformulated the accusations in a feuilleton of the Siecle. 
Not content to let it sleep or die in the ephemeral pages of a news- 
paper, he republished the whole story in 1838 in his “ Dissertations 
sur quelques points curieux de histoire de France.” This he 
again reproduced in his “ Curiosités de l’histoire de France” in 1858. 
M. Louis Blanc, convinced that the case was made out, has reasserted 
the charge in his work on the French Revolution, and it has since 
been accepted by popular writers—as Décembre-Alonnier—who 
seek to justify the execution of the King and Queen and to glorify 
the Revolution. 

M. Thiers rejected the accusation, M. Eckard pointed out the 
improbabilities in the story in the “ Biographie Universelle,” and 
M. Mortimer-Ternaux has also shown its falsity in his “ Histoire de 
la Terreur,” and finally, M. Le Roy, librarian of Versailles, in 1867 
devoted his special attention to it, and completely disproved the 
poisoning of Gamain. But in spite of disproval the slanderous accu- 
sation does not die, and no doubt is still largely believed in Paris. 

Frangois Gamain was born at Versailles on August 29, 1751. 
He belonged to an hereditary locksmith family. His father Nicolas 
had been in the same trade, and had charge of the locks in the royal 
palaces in Versailles and elsewhere, ' 
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The love of Louis XVI. for mechanical works is well known. He 
had a little workshop at Versailles, where he amused himself making 
locks, assisted by Francois Gamain, to whom he was much attached, 
and with whom he spent many hours in projecting and executing 
mechanical contrivances. The story is told of the Intendant Thierry, 
that when one day the King showed him a lock he had made, he 
replied, “‘ Sire, when kings occupy themselves with the works of the 
common people, the common people will assume the functions of 
kings,” but the mot was probably made after the fact. 

After the terrible days of the 5th and 6th of October, 1789, the 
King was brought to Paris. Gamain remained at Versailles, which 
was his home, and retained the King’s full confidence. 

When, later, the King was surrounded by enemies, and he felt 
the necessity for having some secret place where he could conceal 
papers of importance which might yet fall into the hands of the 
rabble if the palace was invaded again, as it had been at Versailles, 
he sent for Gamain to make for him an iron chest in a place of con- 
cealment, that could on!y be opened by one knowing the secret of 
the lock. 

Unfortunately, the man was not as trustworthy as Louis XVI. 
supposed. Surrounded by those who had adopted the principles of 
the Revolution, and being a man without strong mind, he followed 
the current, and in 1792 he was nominated member of the Council 
General of the Commune of Versailles, and on September 24 he was 
one of the commissioners appointed “ to cause to disappear all such 
paintings, sculptures, and inscriptions from the monuments of the 
Commune as may serve to recall royalty and despotism.” 

The records of the debates of the Communal Council show that 
Gamain attended regularly and took part in the discussions, which 
were often tumultuous. 

The Queen heard of Gamain’s Jacobinism, and warned the King, 
who, however, cculd not believe that Gamain would betray him. Marie 
Antoinette insisted on the most important papers being removed from 
the iron chest, and they were confided to Mme. de Campan. 

When the trial of the King was begun, on November 20, 
Gamain went to Roland, Minister of the Interior, and told him the 
secret of the iron chest. Roland, alarmed at the consequences of 
such a discovery, hastened to consult his wife, who was in reality 
more minister than himself. 

From August 10, a commission had been appointed to collect 
all the papers found in the Tuileries ; this commission, therefore, 
ought to be made acquainted with the discovery; but here lay 
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the danger. Mme. Roland, as an instrument of the Girondins, 
feared that among the papers in the chest might be discovered some 
which would show in what close relations the Girondins stood to the 
Court. She decided that her husband should go to the Tuileries, 
accompanied by Gamain, an architect, anda servant. The chest was 
opened by the locksmith, Roland removed all the papers, tied them 
up in a napkin, and took them home. They were taken the same 
day to the Convention ; and the commission charged the minister 
with having subtracted such papers as would have been inconvenient 
to him to deliver up. 

When Roland surrendered the papers he declared, without naming 
Gamain, that they had been discovered in a hole in the wall closed 
by an iron door, behind a wainscot panel, in so secret a place “ that 
they could not have been found had not the secret been disclosed 
by the workman who had himself made the place of concealment.” 

On December 24 following, Gamain was summoned to Paris by 
the Convention to give his evidence to prove that a key discovered 
in the desk of Thierry de Ville-d’Avray fitted the iron chest. 

After the execution of the King, on January 21, 1793, the 
Convention sent deputies into all the departments “to stimulate the 
authorities to act with the energy requisite under the circumstances.” 
Crassous was sent into the department of Seine-et-Oise ; and not 
finding the municipality of Versailles, of which Gamain was a 
member, “up to the requisite pitch,” he discharged them from 
office; and by a law of September 17, all such discharged 
functionaries were declared to be “‘suspected persons,” who were 
liable to be brought before the revolutionary tribunal on that charge 
alone. 

Thus, in spite of all the proofs he had given of his fidelity to the 
principles of the Revolution, Gamain was at any moment liable to 
arrest, and to being brought before that terrible tribunal from which 
the only exit was to the guillotine. Moreover, Gamain had lost his 
place and emoluments as Court locksmith ; he had fallen into great 
poverty, was without work, and without health. 

On April 27, 1794, he presented a petition to the Convention 
which was supported by Musset, the deputy and constitutional 
curé. “It was not enough,” said Musset from the tribune, “ that 
the last of our tyrants should have delivered over thousands of 
citizens to be slain by the sword of the enemy. You will see by 
the petition I am about to read that he was familiarised with the 
most refined cruelty, and that he himself administered poison to the 
father of a family, in the hopes thereby of destroying evidence of his 
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perfidy. You will see that his ferocious mind had adopted the 
maxim that to a king everything is permissible.” 

After this preamble Musset read the petition of Gamain, which is 
as follows : “ Francois Gamain, locksmith to the cabinets and to the 
laboratory of the late King, and for three years member of the Council 
General of the Commune of Versailles, declares that at the beginning 
of May 1792 he was ordered’ to go to Paris, On reaching it, Capet 
required him to make a cupboard in the thickness of one of the walls 
of his room, and to fasten it with an iron door ; and he further states 
that he was thus engaged up to the 22nd of the said month, and that 
he worked in the King’s presence. When the chest was completed, 
Capet himself offered citizen Gamain a large tumbler of wine, and 
asked him to drink it, as he, the said Gamain, was very hot. 

“ A few hours later he was attacked by a violent colic, which did 
not abate till he had taken two spoonfuls of elixir, which made him 
vomit all he had eaten and drunk that day. This was the prelude 
to a terrible illness, which lasted fourteen months, during which he 
lost the use of his limbs, and which has left him at present without 
hope of recovering his full health, and of working so as to provide 
or the necessities of his family.” 

After reading this petition Musset added: “I hold in my bands 
the certificate of the doctors, that testifies to the bad state of the health 
of the citizen petitioner. : 

‘Citizens! If wickedness is common to kings, generosity is the 
prerogative of the free people. I demand that this petition be referred 
to the Committee of Public Assistance to be promptly dealt with. I 
demand that after the request all the papers relating to it be deposed 
in the national archives, asa monument of the atrocity of tyrants, and 
be inserted in the bulletin, that all those who have supposed that 
Capet only did evil at the instigation of others may know that crime 
was rooted in his very heart.” This proposition was decreed. On 
May 17, 1794, the representative Peyssard mounted the tribune, 

and read the report of the Committee, which we must condense. 

“Citizens ! At the tribunal of liberty the crimes of the oppressors 
of the human race stand to be judged. To paint a king in all his 
hideousness I need name only Louis XVI. This name sums in 
itself all crimes ; it recalls a prodigy of iniquity and of perfidy, 
Hardly escaped from infancy, the germs of the ferocious perversity 
which characterise a despot appeared in him. His earliest sports 
were with blood, and his brutality grew with his years, and he 

delighted in wreaking his ferocity on all the animals he met. He 
was known to be cruel, treacherous, and murderous. The object of 
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this report is to exhibit him to France cold-bloodedly offering a cup 
of poison to the unhappy artist whom he had just employed to 
construct a cupboard in which to conceal the plots of tyranny. It 
was no stranger he marked as his victim, but a workman whom 
he had employed for five-and-twenty years, and the father of a family, 
his own instructor in the locksmith’s art. Monsters who thus treat 
their chosen servants, how will they deal with the rest of men?” 

The National Convention thereupon ordered that “ Frangois 
Gamain, poisoned by Louis Capet on May 22, 1792, should enjoy 
an annual pension of the sum of 1,200 livres, dating from the day 
on which he was poisoned.” . 

It will be noticed by the most careless reader that the evidence 
is ni. Gamain does not feel the colic till some hours after he has 
drunk the wine; he had eaten or drunk other things. besides 
during the day; and finally, the testimony of the doctors is, not 
that he was poisoned, but that, at the time of his presenting the 
petition, he was in a bad state of health. Accordingly, all reason- 
able historians, unblinded by party passion, have scouted the idea 
of an attempt on Gamain’s life by the King. ‘Thus the matter would 
have remained had not M. Paul Lacroix taken it up and propped 
the old slander on new legs. We will take his account, which he 
pretends to have received from several persons to whom Gamain 
related it repeatedly. This is his mise en scene. 

“The old inhabitants of Versailles will remember with pity the 
man whom they often encountered alone, bowed on his stick like 
one bent with years. Gamain was aged only fifty-eight when he 
died, but he bore all the marks of decrepitude.” 

Here is a blunder, to begin with: he died, as the Versailles registers 
testify, on May 8, 1795, and was accordingly only forty- 
four years old,—that is, he died ome year after the grant of the 
annuity. M. Parrott, in his article on Gamain in the “ Dictionnaire 
de la Révolution Frangaise,” says that he died in 1799, five years 
after having received his pension; but the Versailles registers are 
explicit. 

M. Lacroix goes on: “ His hair had fallen off, and the little that 
remained had turned white over a brow furrowed deeply ; the loss of 
his teeth made his cheeks hollow; his dull eyes only glared with 
sombre fire when the name of Louis XVI. was pronounced. Some- 
times even tears then filled them. Gamain lived very quietly with his 
family on his humble pension, which, notwithstanding the many 
changes of government, was always accorded him. It was not 
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suppressed, lest the reason of its being granted should again be 
raked up before the public.” 

As we have seen, Gamain died under the Government which 
granted the pension. M. Lacroix goes on to say “ that the old lock- 
smith bore to his ,dying day an implacable hatred of Louis XVI., 
whom he accused of having been guilty of an abominable act of 
treachery.” 

“ This act of treachery was the fixed and sole idea in Gamain’s 
head, he recurred to it incessantly, and poured forth a flood of bitter 
and savage recriminations against the King. It was Gamain who 
disclosed the secret of the iron chest in the Tuileries, and the papers 
it contained, which furnished the chief accusation against Louis 
XVI.; it was he, therefore, who had, so to speak, prepared the 
guillotine for the royal head ; it was he, finally, who provoked the 
decree of the Convention which blackened the memory of the King 
as that of a vulgar murderer. But this did not suffice the hate of 
Gamain, who went about everywhere pursuing the dead beyond 
the tomb, with his. charge of having attempted murder as payment 
for life-long and devoted service. Gamain ordinarily passed his 
evenings in a café at Versailles, the name of which I have been told, 
but which I do not divulge lest I should make a mistake. He was 
generally in the society of two old notaries, who are still alive (in 
1836), and of the doctor Lameyran, who attended him when he was 
poisoned. These three persons were prepared to attest all the 
particulars of the poisoning which had been proved at the precs 
verbal, But Gamain lacked witnesses to establish the incidents of 
the 22nd May, 1792, at the Tuileries; but his air of veracity and 
expression of pain, his accent of conviction, his face full of suffering, 
his burning eyes, his pathetic pantomime, were the guarantees of 
good faith.” These three men, the notaries and the doctor, which 
latter M. Lacroix hints was living when he wrote, were his authorities 
for what follows. The notaries he does not name, nor the café where 
they met. His account, published in the Sidc/e, at once attracted 
attention, and M. Lacroix was challenged to produce his witnesses. 
As for M. Lameyran, the doctor, he had died in 1811 ; consequently 
his testimony was not to be had in 1836. The other doctor who 
had attended Gamain was M. Voisin, who died in 1823, but M. Le 
Roy asserts positively that in 1813 M. Voisin told him, “ Never was 
Gamain poisoned. Lameyran and I had long attended him for 
chronic malady of the stomach. This is all we testified to in our 
certificate when he applied for a pension. In our certificate we 
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stated that he was in weak health—not a word about poisoning, 
which existed only in his fancy.” 

These certificates are no longer in existence. They were not 
preserved in the archives of the Convention. Even this fact is 
taken as evidence in favour of.the attempt. M. Emile Bonnet, in an 
article on Gamain in the “ Intermédiaire des Chercheurs,” declares 
that they have been subtracted since the Restoration of Charles ;' 
but there is no trace in the archives of them ever having been there. 
Moreover, we have M. Le Roy’s word that M. Voisin assured him he 
had not testified to poisoning, and, what is more important, we have 
Musset’s declaration before the Convention that the certificate of 
the doctors “asserted the ill-health of the claimant.” If there had 
been a word about poison in it, he would assuredly have said so. 

M. Lacroix was asked to name his authorities—the two advo- 
cates who, as M. Lameyran was dead, were alive and would testify 
to the fact that they had heard the story from the lips of Gamain. 
He remained silent. He would not even name the café where they 
met, and which might lead to the identification. M. Eckard, who 
wrote the notice on Gamain in the “ Biographie Universelle,” con- 
sulted the family of the iocksmith on the case, and was assured by 
them that the bad health of Gamain was due to no other cause than 
disappointment at the loss of his fortune, the privations he under- 
went, and, above all, his terror for his life after his dismissal from th 
Communal Council. 

We will now continue M. Lacroix’s account, which he proceeds, 
not a little disingenuously, to put into the mouth of Gamain himself, 
so that the accusation may not be charged on the author. 

“ On May 21, 1792,” says Gamain, according to the “ Bibliophile 
Jacob,” “ whilst I was working in my shop, a horseman drew up at 
my door and called me out. His disguise as a carter did not 
prevent me from recognising Durey, the King’s forge assistant. 1 
refused. I congratulated myself that evening at having done so, 
as the rumour spread in Versailles that the Tuileries had been 
attacked by the mob, but this did not really take place till a month 
later. Next morning Durey returned and showed me a note in the 
King’s own hand, entreating me to lend my assistance in a difficult 
job past his unaided powers. My pride was flattered. I embraced 
my wife and children, without telling them whither I was going, but 
I promised to return that night. It was not without anxiety that 
they saw me depart with a stranger for Paris.” " 

’ Le Bibliophile Jacob says the same : ‘‘ Les—pi¢ces—détournées maladroite- 
ment par la Restauration.” 
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We need merely point out that Durey was zo stranger to the 
family : he had been for years associated daily with Gamain. 

“ Durey conducted me to the Tuileries, where the King was 
guarded as in a prison. We went at once to the royal workshop, 
where Durey left me, whilst he went to announce my arrival. Whilst 
I was alone I observed an iron door, recently forged, a mortise 
lock, well executed, and a little iron box with a secret spring which 
I did not at once discover, Then in came Durey with the King. 
‘ The times are bad,’ said Louis XVI., ‘and I do not know how 
matters will end.’ Then he showed me the works I had noticed, and 
said, ‘ What do you say to my skill? It took me ten days to execute 
these things. I am your apprentice, Gamain.’ I protested my entire 
devotion. Then the King assured me that he always had confidence 
in me, and that he did not scruple to trust the fate of himself and 
his family in my hands. Thereupon he conducted me into the dark 
passage that led from his room to the chamber of the Dauphin. 
Durey lit a taper, and removed a panel in the passage, behind 
which I perceived a round hole, about two feet in diameter, bored in 
the wall. The King told me he intended to secrete his money iu it, 
and that Durey, who had helped to make it, threw the dust and chips 
into the river during the night. Then the King told me that he was 
unable to fit the iron door to the hole unassisted. I went to work 
immediately. I went over all the parts of the lock, and got them 
into working order; then I fashioned a key to the lock, then made 
hinges and fastened them into the wall as firmly as I could, without 
letting the hammering be heard. The King helped as well as he was 
able, entreating me every moment to strike with less noise, and to be 
quicker over my work, The key was put in the little iron casket, 
and this casket was concealed under a slab of pavement in the 
corridor.” 

It will be seen that this story does not agree with the account in 
the petition made by Gamain to the Convention. In that he said he 
was summoned to Paris at the beginning of the month of May, and 
that “ Capet ordered him to make a cupboard in the thickness of the 
wall of his apartment, and to close it with an iron door, the whole of 
which was not accomplished till the 22nd of the same month.” He 
was three weeks over the job, not a few hours. “ I had been work. 
ing,” continues Gamain, or M. Lacroix for him, “ for eight consecu- 
tive hours. The sweat poured from my brow; I was impatient to 
repose, and faint with hunger, as I had eaten nothing since I got up.” 

But, according to his account before the Convention, the elixir 
made him throw up “ all he had eaten and drunk during the day.” 
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“ T seated myself a moment in the King’s chamber, and he asked 
me to count for him two thousand double louis and tie them up in 
four leather bags. Whilst so doing I observed that Durey was carry- 
ing some bundles of papers which I conjectured were destined for 
the secret closet ; and, indeed, the money-counting was designed to 
distract my attention from what Durey was about.” 

What a clumsy story! Why were not the papers hidden after 
Gamain was gone? Was it necessary that this should be done in 
his presence, and he set to count money so as not to observe what 
was going on? 

“ As I was about to leave, the Queen suddenly entered by a 
masked door at the foot of the King’s bed, holding in her hands a 
plate, in which was a cake (brioche) and a glass of wine. She came 
up to me, and I saluted her with surprise, because the King had 
assured me that she knew nothing about the fabrication of the chest. 
‘ My dear Gamain,’ said she in a caressing tone, ‘ how hot you are ! 
Drink this tumbler of wine and eat this cake, and they will sustain 
you on your journey home.’ I thanked her, confounded by this 
consideration for a poor workman, and I emptied the tumbler to her 
health. I put the cake in my pocket, intending to take it home to 
my children.” 

Here again is a discrepancy. In his petition Gamain says that 
the King gave him the glass of wine, and makes no mention of the 
Queen. 

On leaving the Tuileries, Gamain set out on foot for Versailles, 
but was attacked by a violent colic in the Champs Elysées. His 
agonies increased; he was no longer able to walk ; he fell, and rolled 
on the ground, uttering cries and moans. A carriage that was passing © 
stopped, and an English gentleman got out—wonderful to relate !— 
extraordinary coincidence !—a physician, and an acquaintance. 

“The Englishman took me to his carriage, and ordered the 
coachman to drive at full gallop to an apothecary’s shop. The con- 
veyance halted at last before one in the rue de Bac ; the Englishman 
left me alone, whilst he prepared an elixir which might contest the 
withering power of the poison. When I had swallowed this draught 
I ejected the venomous substances. An hour later nothing could 
have saved me. I recovered in part my sight and hearing ; the cold 
that circulated in my veins was dissipated by degrees, and the Eng- 
lishman judged that I might be safely removed to Versailles, which 
we reached at two o’clock in the morning. A physician, M. de 
Lameyran, and a surgeon, M. Voisin, were called in ; they recog- 
nised the unequivocal tokens of poison. 
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“ After three days of fever, delirium, and inconceivable suffering, 
I triumphed over the poison, but suffered ever after from a paralysis 
almost complete, and a general inflammation of the digestive organs. 

“A few days after this catastrophe the servant maid, whilst 
cleaning my coat, which I had worn on the occasion of my accident, 
found my handkerchief, stained black, and the cake. She took a bite 
of the latter, and threw the rest into the yard, where a dog ate it and 
died. The girl, who had consumed only a morsel of the cake, fell 
dangerously ill. The dog was opened by M. Voisin, anda chemical 
analysis disclosed the presence of poison, both on my kerchief stained 
by my vomit, and in the cake. The cake alone contained enough 
corrosive sublimate to kill ten persons.” 

So—the poison was found. But howis it that in Gamain’s petition 
none of this occurs? According tothat document, Gamain was offered 
a goblet of wine by the King himself. “A few hours later he was 
attacked by a violent colic. This was the prelude to a terrible 
illness.” Only a vague hint as to poison, no specific statement 
that he had been poisoned, and that the kind of poison had been 
determined. 

Now, corrosive sublimate, when put in red. wine, forms a violet 
precipitate, and alters the taste of the wine, giving it a characteristic 
metallic, harsh flavour, so disagreeable that it insures its immediate 
rejection. Gamain tasted nothing. Again, the action of corrosive 
sublimate is immediate, or very nearly so; but Gamain was not 
affected till several hours after having drunk the wine. 

According to the petition, Gamain asserted that he was paralysed 
in all his limbs for fourteen months, from May 22, 1792; but the 
Communal registers of Versailles show that he attended a session of 
the Council and took part in the discussion on June 4 following,— 
that is, less than a fortnight after; that he was present at the sessions 
of June 8, 17, 20, and on August 22, and that he was sufficiently 
hearty and active to be elected on the commission which was to 
obliterate the insignia of monarchy on September 24 following, 
which certainly would not have been the case had he been a sick 
man paralysed in all his members. 

Why, we may further inquire, did not Louis the XVI. or.Queen 
Marie Antoinette attempt to poison Durey also, if they desired to 
make away with all those who knew the secret of the iron locker ? 

Now, Durey was alive in 1800, and Eckard, who wrote the article 
on Gamain in the “ Biographie Universelle,” knew him and saw him 
at that date, and Durey told him that Gamain’s story was a lie ; the 
iron safe was made, not in 1792, but in May 1791 ; and this is pro- 
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bable, as it would have been easier for the King to have the locker 
made before his escape to Varennes, than in 1792, when he was 
under the closest supervision. 

According to the version attributed to Gamain by M. Paul 
Lacroix, Gamain was paralysed for five months only. Why this 
change? Because either M. Lacroix or the locksmith had discovered 
that it was an anachronism for him to appear in November before 
Roland, and assist him in opening the case which he had made in 
May—five months before, and afterwards to declare that he was 
paralysed in all his members from May till the year following. We 
think this correction is due to the Bibliophile. But he was not 
acquainted with the Versailles archives proving him to have been at 
a session a few days after the pretended poisoning. 

There is not much difficulty in discovering Gamain’s motive for 
formulating the accusation against the King. He betrayed his king, 
who trusted him, and then, to excuse his meanness, invented an 
odious calumny against him. 

But what was M. Lacroix’s object in revivifying the base charge? 
We are not sure that he comes cleaner out of the slough than the 
despicable locksmith. He gave the story a new spell of life; he 
based his “ facts” on testimonies, who, he said, were ready at any 
moment to vouch for the truth. When challenged to produce them 
he would not do so. His “facts” were proved again and again to 
be fables, and yet he dared to republish his slanderous story again 
and again, without a word of apology, explanation, or retractation. 
M. Lacroix died only last year, and it may seem ungenerous to attack 
a dead man, but one is forced to do this in defence of the honour 
of a dead Queen whom he grossly calumniated. The calumny was 
ingeniously put. M. Lacroix set it in the mouth of Gamain, thinking 
thereby to free himself from responsibility, but the responsibility 
sticks when he refuses to withdraw what has been demonstrated to be 
false. 

There is something offensive to the last degree in the pose of M. 
Lacroix as he opens his charge. “For some years I have kept by 
me, with a sort of terror, the materials for an historic revelation, 
without venturing to use them, and yet the fact, now almost un- 
known, on which I purpose casting a sinister light, is one that has 
been the object of my most active preoccupations. For long I con- 
demned myself to silence and to fresh research, hitherto fruitless, 
hoping that the truth would come to light . . . . Well! now, 
at the moment of lifting the veil which covers a half-effaced page of 
history, with the documents I have consulted and the evidence I 
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have gleaned lying before me, surrounded by a crowd of witnesses, 
one sustaining the testimony of the other, relying on my conscience 
and on my sentiments as a man of honour—still I hesitate to open 
my mouth and call up the remembrance of an event monstrous in 
itself, that has not found an echo even in the writings of the blindest 
partisans of a hideous epoch. Yes, I feel a certain repugnance in 
seeming to associate in thought, though not in act, with the enemies 
of Louis XVI. I have just re-read the sublime death of this unhappy 
political martyr ; I have felt my eyes moisten with tears at the con- 
templation of the picture of the death inflicted by an inexorable state 
necessity, and I felt I must break my pen lest I should mix my ink 
with the yet warm blood of the innocent victim. Let my hand 
wither rather than rob Louis XVI. of the mantle of probity and 
goodness, which the outrages of ’93 succeeded neither in staining nor 
in rending to rags.” And so on—M. Lacroix is only acting under a 
high sense of the sacred duty of seeking the truth, “of forcing the 
disclosure of facts, before it be too late,” which may establish the 
innocence of Louis XVI. Now, be it noted’ that M. Lacroix is the 
first to accuse the Queen of attempting the murder; his assault is on 
her as much as, more than, on the poor King—in the sacred interests 
of historic truth ! 

What are his evidences, his crowd of witnesses, his documents 
that he has collected? What proof is there of his active preoccupa- 
tions and fresh researches? He produced nothing that can be called 
proof, and refused the names of his witnesses when asked for them. 
We can quite understand that the Bibliophile Jacob may have heard 
some gossiping story such as he narrates, and may have believed it 
when he wrote the story ; but then, where are the high sense of honour, 
the tender conscience, the enthusiasm for truth, when his story is 
proved to be a tissue of improbabilities and impossibilities, that per- 
mit him to republish, and again republish at intervals of years, this 
cruel and calumnious fabrication ? 

S. BARING GOULD. 
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THE STAPLE OF LANCASHTRE. 


EATH is the fount of life; the generations perish, and the 
race grows strong by their labours ; the seed must die, or the 
hopes of seed-time will not be fulfilled in harvest ; after winter comes 
the spring. ‘’Tis the nature of all things,” says Marcus Aurelius, 
“to change, to turn, to corrupt; that others may, in their course, 
spring out of them.” So nations rise and fall ; and the last become 
first, and the first, last ; and the bread of the children is cast to the 
dogs. The old civilisations pass away, and the holy places become 
the prey of the infidel ; the city of the Pharaohs is a ruin, Jerusalem 
is given over to poverty and desolation, and the glories of Athens 
are departed for ever. The sun of Greece is set, to shine on other 
lands, and civic peace is found where Romans never trod. Sicily 
has no second Archimedes, Rhodes no second Hipparchus, but a 
Copernicus arises on the shores of the Baltic, and a Newton-in the 
Western Isles. The West takes up the work of the East, and the North 
joins the South in the brotherhood of progress. And as in the larger 
world and the life of humanity, so in England and the life of its 
people, the same process has been going on; the forces at work have 
spared neither the old centres of industry, nor the old organisation 
of labour. ‘The poor and barren North has become the great seat of 
manufactures, while the South has seen her commerce dwindle and 
her ports decay. Norwich, once the second city in England, is now 
surpassed by twenty others, the manufactures of the home counties 
have ceased to be, the looms of Canterbury and Sandwich are silent, 
and the weavers are gone from Sudbury and Colchester. London 
alone remains, drawing to itself more and more of the life and strength 
of Southern England ; but the prosperity of London never rested on 
any one industry, nor has it grown by industry alone. The seat of 
English law and liberty, of luxury and pride, scarcely felt the ruin of 
the weavers of Spitalfields, nor has the loss of its shipbuilding stayed 
its increase fora moment. Everywhere are changes which no efforts 
can prevent, but which patriotism, courage, and foresight may control 
and turn to good account. 
Once the woollen manufacture was spread over all England ; for, 
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through the difficulties of carriage, that industry was to be found 
wherever sheep were reared—in the rich and populous South, as well 
as in the sparsely peopled North. But its very poverty made the 
north the fitter for the development of manufactures ; for there less 
land was under tillage, and more labour could be spared from agri- 

culture, and the industry of the loom was more essential to the 
well-being of the people. And with the introduction of machinery 
this first advantage was immeasurably increased ; for, besides the 

concentration which resulted, the use of water-power, and then of 
steam, fixed the industry in those places where water-falls and coal- 

mines were to be found—places such as Lancashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire ; and these had the further advantage of easy 
communication with London and the Midlands, and of being separated 
from the sea at Liverpool and Hull only by short stretches of level 
country. But the localisation of manufactures did not stop here. At 
a very early period Manchester cottons had been known, but these 
were really woollen goods made in imitation of the cottons imported 
from abroad. It was not until the beginning of the seventeenth 
century that the new industry was brought into Lancashire by Flemish 
weavers, who had fled from persecution. For more than a century 
after, the manufacture of woollens, the old staple of England, and 

that of cottons, were carried on in the same centres; but in the 
cottons then made in England the weft alone was of cotton, while 

the warp was of linen yarn. At first this was obtained from Germany, 

but in the end Ulster became the chief seat of the linen trade, and 
thus cotton became the staple of Lancashire, as having the easier 
communication with Ireland, while the woollen manufacture was left 

in possession of Yorkshire. ‘This ascendency of cotton in the western 

part of the manufacturing districts was further confirmed by America 

becoming the great source whence is derived the raw material of the 

industry. 

The manufacture is divided into two very distinct parts, spinning 
and weaving. Spinning essentially consists in bringing the raw cotton 
into thread by means of a stretch and a twist ; but in practice this is 
effected by two almost similar operations, in the first of which the 
cotton-wool is brought to a continuous piece, called roving, about 
the thickness of a quill, and then this, in the second, is reduced to 
thread. Before the introduction of the.manufacture into Lancashire 
the primitive method of spinning, that by the distaff, had already been 
superseded by the spinning-wheel. In this the spinner’s left hand 
gave the stretch to the roving, while the twist was given by a spindle 


on which, as it revolved, the thread was wound, the spindle receiving 
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its motion from a wheel turned by the right hand of the spinner. A 
similar machine, called the roving wheel, had previously brought the 
cotton to roving, after undergoing the preliminary processes of batting 
and carding, so that the fibres of the cotton might all lie in the same 
direction. 

In the eighteenth century the previous scientific advance, and 
the great increase of mechanical skill, which made itself apparent in 
clock making and many other industries, could scarcely have failed 
to affect the cotton manufacture. It was in weaving that important 
changes were first brought about. In the year 1738 John Kay, a 
native of Bury in Lancashire, but then living at Colchester, made 
a great improvement in the loom. Before this the weaver threw 
the shuttle between the meshes of the warp with one hand, and 
caught it with the other, if the breadth of the stuff was not above 
three feet ; if it was more, two weavers had to be employed. But 
in the new invention, which was known as the fly-shuttle, the move- 
ments of the shuttle were regulated by two strings attached to a 
handle which the weaver held. Kay returned to Lancashire, and 
tried to introduce the new improvement among the weavers of 
cloth, who were still to be found at Bury; for that partition by 
which Lancashire was given up to the cotton manufacture was not 
yet completed. The attempt met with little success ; the weavers 
broke out into riot, threatening the inventor’s life ; and he, giving 
up hope, retired to France, the first of an ill-fated line. It was not 
until twenty-two years later, when his son Robert invented the drop- 
box, by which different coloured threads could be used in weaving 
the same piece, that the fly-shuttle also came into use among the 
cotton weavers. Then the amount of work which could be done by 
a loom was much increased, and, as a result, the demand for spun 
cotton ; and hence there arose a great need fer improvements in the 
methods of spinning, a need which found its satisfaction in the 
invention of the water-frame, popularly ascribed to Arkwright, and 
in that of the spinning-jenny, due to James Hargreaves. 

As far back as 1732, six years before the fly-shuttle, Lewis Paul, 
a Frenchman by birth, set himself to improve the methods of 
spinning cotton. He went to Birmingham, which was even then 
famous for its skilful workmanship, and entered into partnership 
with Wyatt, a local inventor. Their first patent was taken out in 
1738, in the name of Paul, and the specification leaves no doubt 
that this machine involved the principle of the water-frame, which 
Arkwright afterwards claimed as his own. The roving passed 
between two pairs of rollers, the second pair moving three, four, or 
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five times as fast as the first, so as to give the stretch, and was then 
wound on a spindle which gave the twist; and this is essentially 
what takes place in the water-frame. The honour of the invention 
has been disputed between the two partners. Wyatt’s sons have 
given an account which has every appearance of truth, relating how 
their father set up unaided a small machine in an outhouse at 
Lichfield, and there produced the first thread of cotton which had 
been spun untouched by human hand. But, on the other side, 
Wyatt may have had previous communication with Paul, the patent 
was taken out in Paul’s name, and Paul showed his great ability by 
the invention, ten years later, of the cylindrical carding machine, the 
basis of all subsequent improvements in carding. There is only one 
other piece of evidence, and that very slight, but, such as it is, it 
favours the claim of Wyatt. Twenty years after the first patent Paul, 
now acting alone, took out a new one with some improvements of 
detail, yet in this the most essential part of the invention is omitted, 
for here the second pair of rollers does not revolve at a quicker rate 
than the first. 

Wyatt set up in business at Birmingham, and also gained the ear 
ot at least one man of influence. It was the peculiar fortune of 
Edward Cave to be a pioneer in both literature and trade; to be 
at once the founder of the first English magazine, and one of the 
earliest to aid in the improvement of cotton spinning. It is interest- 
ing to notice that the two men especially associated with these 
enterprises, one with the first and the other with the second, were 
both natives of Lichfield, and were living at Birmingham when they 
became known to Cave, who was himself the son of a Rugby shoe- 
maker. In his biography of the founder of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, Johnson, with a proper contempt for “the great Twamley, 
who invented the flat-iron,” and all his fellows, never directly 
mentions this connection with the early history of the cotton manu- 
facture. Under the influence of Wyatt, Cave established a small 
factory at Northampton ; but, as no improvements had yet been 
adopted in weaving, the spinning-wheel kept the weavers supplied 
with cotton weft, and consequently there was no opening for the 
new method of spinning. In the end, the factories at Birmingham 
and Northampton had to be closed, and Wyatt lay for many years 
in a debtors’ prison. But when he died, the foremost citizens of 
Birmingham followed him to the grave, among whom were Boulton, 
the partner of Watt, and Baskerville, the Deist, arrayed, as was his 
wont on such occasions, in a coat of gold lace, to show his contempt 
of death. 
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Meantime the old system remained unchanged; often the 
children worked at the batting and carding, the women at the spin- 
ning-wheel, the men at the loom, each family completing in itself the 
whole process of manufacture, and usually farming a few acres of 
land as well. Until 1740 the spinners of Lancashire procured the 
raw cotton and the linen warp for themselves, but, at that time, the 
Manchester merchants began to give out the materials and receive 
them back when woven ; ten years later there appeared a class of 
middlemen, called fustian masters, who attended the Manchester 
market once a week, and there sold the woven goods in the grey 
to the merchants. These latter, or their travellers, took them 
through the country on pack-horses, supplying the sellers as they 
passed. Bolton-le-Moors, the centre of the manufacture, was a small 
town of some five thousand inhabitants. All around for twenty miles 
the weavers were scattered in the vales and moorland villages, 
working in their cottage homes, where the moors and narrow valleys 
seemed to condemn the people to poverty and isolation. Now all is 
changed. In Bolton, under its canopy of smoke, more than a hundred 
thousand live. Factories, resonant with machinery, rise on all sides 
like citadels of industry: in them work, husbands separated from 
their wives, and parents from their children, the descendants of those 
who plied the spinning-wheel and the hand-loom by their own hearths 
in the villages around ; and to them, as the sole refuge from be- 
sieging hunger, hastens at earliest dawn the long line of workers, 
while the factory bell gives out its notes of warning. The cotton is 
still spun into thread, and the thread woven by the looms, but all 
the conditions of life have changed to an extent that no rise of a new 
manufacture nor decay of an old, no conquest, or no revolution, 
has ever brought about. Nor have the villages changed less. By the 
side of the streams in the valleys, still beautiful, factories have risen 
up, tall as the hills, the compeers of those of the towns. It is as if 
man, finally victorious over his environment, had erected his trophies 
in the strongholds of the enemy. 

And what man was to work this change, or what succession of 
men? Who was to give the death-blow to the old system? Who 
was to be the first to foresee the new? Who was to be the exponent 
of the forces out of which the new life of Lancashire was to arise? 
In the year 1760 there arrived in Bolton a man destined to be the 
prime instrument in the work: a poor, ignorant barber, ready to 
undersell his fellows and work for starvation wages, so that he might 
make a living ; a man whose courage, energy, and determination 
were to leave their mark on a whole people ; a conqueror, as yet 
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unthought of. As he passed through the villages, no knell was tolled 
for the old life, as he entered the town none came forth to greet the 
founder of the new. As he went by the open doors of the cottages, 
little did the women spinning think that he would put their wheels 
to silence for ever; little did the children playing by the roadsides 
think that this poor wayfarer would stamp his impress on all their 
future lives. Like the angel of death came Richard Arkwright, and 
passed on unnoticed and unknown. 

The year 1760 may be considered the crisis in the history of the 
cotton trade, for in that year the export of fustians began, and the fly- 
shuttle was, at length, brought into use; and so there arose a great 
demand for weft, and throughout all the cotton districts the minds of 
ingenious mechanics were set on the improvement of the methods of 
spinning. Among these was James Hargreaves, a weaver of Standhill 
near Blackburn, the inventor of the spinning-jenny. It is said thata 
spinning-wheel accidentally turned on its side and still revolving 
first suggested to hima machine in which several spindles might be 
worked at once, and in 1764 he succeeded in making the first jenny. 
In this, to deal only with the essential characteristics, the threads, 
each attached to a separate spindle, were shut tight in a jointed 
beam called the clove, which could then be drawn away from the 
spindles, thus giving the requisite stretch, while a wheel set all the 
spindles revolving, whence the twist was obtained. Knowing the 
feeling that prevailed against machinery, he tried to keep his inven- 
tion secret, but it was soon discovered. His house was attacked by 
a mob, the jenny destroyed, and he himself driven to seek refuge 
in flight. He went to Nottingham, destined to be the Medina of 
inventors, always willing to receive the rejected of Lancashire ; and 
there he died a few years afterwards. 

Meanwhile others were busy in a different direction, and among 
them Thomas Highs of Leigh, by trade a maker of that part of the 
loom called the reed. As he went about his work of repairing looms, 
he heard of weavers having often to spend hours in seeking weft, and 
he was thus led to try his hand ata remedy. He had, no doubt, 
heard of the earlier attempts at spinning by rollers, and he set to 
work on the same principle, employing a watchmaker named Kay 
to make the wheels. They worked in a garret, always kept locked, 
but they, too, were unable to keep their secret. Their slow progress, 
however, made them seem ridiculous rather than dangerous. One 
Sunday evening a neighbour asked them in mockery for weft, and 
Highs, in a fit of passion, threw his machine out of the window and 
broke it. He soon toak up the work of painful reconstruction, 
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while Kay left Leigh, declaring that he had done with cotton- 
spinning for ever. But in this he was very much mistaken. One 
night, in a tavern at Warrington, he met Richard Arkwright, no 
longer a barber, but now the possessor of a recipe for a hair-dye and 
a merchant in hair, travelling up and down the country in order to 
buy from the country-girls at the fairs. Kay happened to speak of 
the work on which Highs and himself had been engaged; but 
Arkwright showed little interest: on the contrary, he professed to 
be intent on the’ problem of perpetual motion, a curious subject for 
a practical man, and one with no mechanical training. Next morn- 
ing, however, a great difference was seen. Before Kay had risen, 
Arkwright was at his bedside, full of spinning by machinery, and to 
that he henceforth devoted his life. It need not be supposed that 
he got the firstidea of spinning by rollers from Kay ; that, as we have 
seen, had been invented thirty years before, and somewhat later 
Arkwright was certainly acquainted with this first attempt ; nor could 
a man of so eager a nature live for years in the centre of the cotton 
district without becoming interested in the great problem. But in 
Kay, a watchmaker by trade, and long the associate of Highs, he 
found the very man to make up for his own want of experience in 
the construction of machinery. With this help the model of a 
machine for spinning by rollers was made, and soon after exhibited in 
the grammar school at Preston, Arkwright’s native town. But it was 
at Nottingham that his first factory was set up. There he found 
many willing to aid in the work, and ultimately entered into partner- 
ship with Strutt, who was already well known as the inventor of the 
stocking-frame. Soon afterwards he opened a second factory at 
Cromford, in Derbyshire, where the machinery was moved, not by 
horses, as at Nottingham, but by water, whence the machine was 
called the water-frame. 

For some time the two machines, the jenny and the water-frame, 
were both in use ; the former for spinning weft, and the latter for spin- 
ning warp, and for roving. Their effect on the organisation of industry 
was very different. The jenny required only a small space, while the 
water-frame, set in motion by the forces of nature, was most profitable 
when worked on the largest scale. It was thus the immediate cause 
of the introduction of the factory system ; for, although Lombe and 
others had set up silk mills, that industry never attained any very great 
dimensions in England. But the introduction of new machinery, 
and with it of the new mode of life and labour, did not take place 
without protest from those whose daily bread seemed at stake ; and 
that protest often took a form at once foolish and dangerous ; for the 
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disputes of an industrial civilisation should be settled by other means 
than a return to the arbitrament of war, From the time of John 
Kay and the fly-shuttle, each attempt at innovation was the signal 
for outrages, which culminated in the great riots of 1779, when mobs 
scoured the country destroying all the machines they could find, and 
those in authority, frightened by the numbers thrown out of work 
and by the rise of the poor-rates, stood aloof in secret sympathy. It 
was all in vain: forces of which the poor weavers could take no 
account had already doomed the old Lancashire, had already graven 
the features of the new. It was the old story of men striving to 
escape the inevitable, when all their energies were needed for its 
amelioration. But much may be said for those who, in a very real 
sense, took up arms to defend their hearths and homes. In the first 
place, the fall of wages, the want of work, was certain and present, the 
expansion of trade, which was to be the remedy, problematical and 
future ; and who could tell how much demoralisation might come 
from even half a generation of idleness and poverty? ‘Would the 
copyists,” asked Comte, “who were thrown out of employment by 
the invention of printing have been completely consoled by being 
convinced that, in the next generation, there would be an equal 
number of persons living by printing, and many more in succeeding 
centuries?” And there were circumstances in Lancashire which 
made the new system peculiarly dangerous. In their own homes 
the women had worked the spinning-wheel, and the children had 
made ready the raw cotton; and thus when the factories were 
established, it was already deemed right, nay had become necessary, 
that the women and children should contribute to the support of the 
household. Now the exclusion of the women and younger children 
from the mills was evidently the first condition of moral, and even 
physical, health ; for what worse fate could befall a people than that 
its children should grow up without a mother’s care to a life of which 
the very fount was poisoned by premature, unhealthy, and protracted 
toil? But to this exclusion the previous habits of the people were a 
fatal bar. And, again, how little calculated was the conduct of the 
employers to reconcile men to their new dominion ! Dark stories are 
told, how they obtained friendless children from the southern work- 
houses as apprentices, and worked them to death in their mills ; and 
even without such atrocities there is enough to show that the good 
of those they employed was with many the last consideration. Now, 
as is shown in the glorious tale of ancient Rome, and in many another 
page of human story, there are no heights which human valour cannot 
rise to, when led by worthy chiefs and inspired by a great ideal. But 
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that poor weavers should show the most difficult of all heroisms, the 
heroism of resignation, while those who should have been their 
leaders gave themselves up to a wild race for wealth, that is a thing 
the like of which has scarcely ever come to pass in the whole history 
of mankind. 

The failure of the employers to fitly perform or even recognise 
their duties was the necessary outcome of their age. To moralise 
the possessors of capital is a task that requires the full strength of 
philosophy, of religion, and of public opinion, and at the time of the 
introduction of the new system of industry these could give scarcely 
any help. In the eighteenth century the old institutions, having 
outlived the beliefs on which they rested, and which gave them their 
consecration and their meaning, had become merely oppressive ; the 
evils they produced were more patent than those they prevented ; 
and so the cry went up for the abolition of all social bonds, the free 
play of all individual energies. But this zeal for destruction took a 
very different form in France and in England. In defending the 
imaginary rights of man, the French showed that they were of those 
that love the light, and hate the darkness, and that to them, too, was 
it given to preach the brotherhood of man. ‘The weakness of their 
creed was atoned for by the heroism of their conduct. In the less 
social atmosphere of England, the new doctrine took another deve- 
lopment. Ina country already in great part the slave of its riches, 
the Economists proclaimed that each should be left free to pursue 
his individual interests, whereby the nation’s wealth would be the 
more increased. But man does not live by bread alone. Each factory 
became one of those temples, 

where is offered up 

To gain, the master idol of the realm, 

Perpetual sacrifice. 
Yet, if philosophy fails, is there not religion? Surely, in the land of 
the Puritans, #Aa¢ must have kept its power. Again the tendency of 
the age is seen ; for religion under the Evangelical movement became 
more and more a question of the salvation of the individual soul. 
Such public services as this great movement aided—the emancipation 
of the negroes, the reform of the prisons and madhouses, and other 
noble works—were in the same direction. They tended rather to free 
the weak from the oppression of the strong, than to urge the strong 
to the protection of the weak, and the performance of their social 
duty. They were essentially revolutionary, and were preached by 
the negative school in France long before they were heard of in 
England, Thus individualism was for the moment everywhere in 
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the ascendant. Such changes as then took place in the industrial 
life of England always cause suffering, but how much more when they 
come to pass in an age wherein religion has lost its social power, and 
man has lost his faith in social sympathy ! 

Richard Arkwright, the central figure of the great transformation, 
was in character its fitting representative. Endowed with uncon- 
querable perseverance, courage, and hopefulness, he gave up his pro- 
sperous trade in order to devote himself to the introduction of spinning 
by machinery, and although by so doing he reduced himself to the 
greatest straits. While at Preston, his native town, exhibiting his first 
model, he was so ragged that he had to be given clothes to enable 
him to vote at the election. Of extraordinary energy, he was wont to 
work from five in the morning to nine at night, and when over fifty 
years of age he set apart an hour every evening to improve his writing 
and grammar. But his unforgiving temper never pardoned his wife 
for destroying some models of machinery : he separated from her a 
few years after marriage, nor was he ever again reconciled. Without 
honour, he let nothing stand in his way, boldly claiming as his own 
the inventions of others. Yet, although himself without inventive 
ability, he was quick to see the advantages of new methods, and to 
combine them with those already in use ; thus he greatly improved 
the carding-machine, and introduced the process of drawing and 
doubling between the first and second passage of the cotton through 
the water-frame. Especially did he show his skill in working out the 
details of the factory system. 

One story that is related of him brings out very clearly the un- 
scrupulous selfishness of his character. When he first set up as a 
barber at Bolton, he reduced his charges from twopence to a penny, 
and the other barbers having been forced to do likewise, he made a 
second reduction to a halfpenny. As there was in this case no room 
for improvements in machinery, the gain to the community was the 
equivalent of the loss that the barbers suffered either in diminished 
wages or increased labour ; and this gain to the community was 
shared equally by the man who had inherited his penny, by him who 
had received his penny as wages, and by him who had stolen his 
penny ; so that, on the whole, there was a loss to the industrious part 
of the population, which bore the whole loss, and only received a 
portion of the gain ; and every barber in the town had to suffer in 
order that Richard Arkwright might obtain a share of the trade. 

At length, however, Arkwright’s conduct in regard to the inven- 
tions that he claimed was submitted to a court of law. His first 
patent was granted in 1769 for fourteen years, and related only to 
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spinning by rollers. In 1775 he took out a second for improvements 
in spinning, and for various inventions connected with carding and 
roving. Some of these had been in use long before, so that many 
spinners refused to recognise his claims. In 1781 he brought an 
action against Colonel Mordaunt, who was supported by many others, 
but Arkwright lost his case on the ground that his specifications were 
confused and unintelligible. It is curious to note that in these patents 
he describes himself as a clockmaker, although he had never followed 
that trade, and indulges in an unusual amount of rhetoric to express 
his loyalty to the King and his services to mankind, in great contrast 
to the patents of Paul and Hargreaves. Four years later he brought 
a second action, and on the evidence of skilled mechanics that the 
machines in question could be constructed from the specifications, 
| he gained a verdict. His opponents now found themselves obliged 
to take the more general ground that his patents were for inventions 
not his own. Some time before, Arkwright had quarrelled with Kay 
and even threatened him with a criminal prosecution. At a third 
trial Kay and his wife came forward as witnesses, and with them 
Thomas Highs, and the widow and son of Hargreaves. The models 
of the machines were worked in court, and in the result Arkwright 
was defeated, the judge, Mr. Justice Buller, declaring that he had 
not a leg to stand on; while a motion for a new trial was refused by 
the full court on the ground that the verdict was perfectly satisfactory. 

It was in this moment of defeat and shame that Arkwright’s 
peculiar strength became most apparent. He redoubled his energies; 
he set up new factories; he extended his connection even to Lanark 
in Scotland; he faced and broke down a ring of Manchester men, 
formed to exclude his thread from the market; and he ended by 
setting the prices of cotton yarn. He was knighted the year after 
the trial on his presenting, as sheriff of Derbyshire, an address of 
congratulation to the King on the failure of Peg Nicholson’s 
attempted assassination. When he died, in 1792, he was worth half 
a million of money. His life was exactly contemporaneous with the 
great changes in English industry. He was born in 1732, when Kay 
invented the fly-shuttle, and Paul first turned his attention to 
spinning; he came to Bolton in 1760, when the improvements in 
weaving were adopted, and fustians began to be exported; he took 
out his patent in 1769, the same year as that of Watt; and at the 
time of his death the factory system was fully established. 

Long before the death of Arkwright, another great advance was 
made by the invention of the spinning-mule. Samuel Crompton was 
born in 1753, at Firwood Fold, near Bolton, When he was five 
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years old, he went to live at the Hall-in-the-Wood, one of those old 
mansions known as halls, which are common in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and are generally, as in this case, let out in tenements. 
Soon afterwards his father died, and his mother, a stern, upright 
woman in whom the spirit of the Puritans lived again, brought him 
up in all strictness. To read his Bible, to leve righteousness, and to 
labour steadfastly, such were the commandments laid upon him from 
his earliest childhood, with but little tenderness; often she would 
chastise him, even when he had committed no fault, because she so 
loved him. At ten, he began to help his mother, and as soon as he 
was old enough to work alone he was required to spin a certain 
length each day. ‘Thus controlled, his beautiful nature, loving, 
generous, open-hearted, remained hid, so that he passed his boyhood 
and youth without playmates and without friends. One amusement 
he had in his love of music, which he inherited from his father, and 
for a time he added to his earnings by playing in the orchestra at 
the Bolton Theatre. But other work was waiting for him; nor was 
he slow in taking it up. The very air seemed laden with the sounds 
of industry and invention. Arkwright he had seen in Bolton in old 
times; when sixteen, the year of Arkwright’s first patent, he had 
himself begun to work on one of Hargreaves’ jennies with eight 
spirdles; and besides, Watt was at the same time perfecting the 
steam-engine, and only seven miles off, at Worsley, the Duke of 
Bridgewater's canal was being made. But how was young Crompton, 
scarcely past his boyhood, to give form to the ideas struggling in his 
mind? That, too, was to be accomplished. In an attic he found 
some forgotten tools with which his father had once made an organ, 
and with these he fashioned the first spinning-mule. He began his 
labours in 1774, and worked for five years—secretly, and by night, 
until the noise betrayed him. Once, in the great riots of 1779, when 
the destroyers were out, he had to take the machine to pieces, and 
hide it in a cavity above the ceiling. During the work, as afterwards, 
he was beset by spies: one is said to have secreted himself in a loft 
for some days, and looked down at Crompton through a gimlet-hole 
while he worked. At length, in 1780, when he had just married, and 
his work was complete, he gave it up freely to the public; for he had 
not the means to take out a patent, and he was unwilling to keep 
it secret. The impetus to the manufacture was immense, yet a 
subscription in favour of the inventor realised less than a hundred 
pounds. Crompton was left to work in his own cottage, his wife and 
children helping, just as his father had done before him, save that the 
cotton was spun by a small mule. Strangers continued to harass him 
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in order to find out whether he had made any improvements in his 
machine, and his workmen were constantly being bribed to leave 
him, so that after his removal to Sharples in 1785 he trusted entirely 
to his own family, and refused admission to visitors. Among these 
was Sir Robert Peel, the father of the prime minister, who is said 
to have offered Crompton’s son, George, half a guinea to open the 
secret fastening of the door leading to the room in which the machine 
was kept. In 1791 Crompton removed to Bolton itself, and, making 
the common mistake of inventors, set up in business. His want of 
capital, and still more of capacity, soon began to tell, and he was 
eventually reduced to poverty, though Parliament, in 1812, voted him 
a grant of five thousand pounds. Perhaps of all his misfortunes, the 
loss of his wife tried him most. She died in 1796, and as he returned 
from following her to the grave, he thought she stood on the thres- 
hold welcoming him home. Soon afterwards he joined the Sweden- 
borgians, and became the leader of the choir at their chapel. To 
this sect Highs also belonged. As the years passed on, and his children 
went out into the world, his isolation increased, until he was left, as in 
the days of his boyhood, once more alone.. He died in 1827; and 
many years afterwards the operatives of Bolton raised a monument 
above his grave. 

Throughout his long life of honourable poverty, Crompton was 
distinguished by the uprightness of his character and the independ- 
ence of his conduct. When he was pressed to canvass for the 
parliamentary grant, he made answer : “ Thinking as I do, it can be 
of no use my accompanying you to the Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
I decline it. I cannot advocate my own case. Were it another’s, I 
could say something. Were I to attempt it in my own case, it would 
shut my mouth. I wish my claims to stand or fall by their own merit.” 
And tested by merit, he may stand as one of the foremost of inventors. 
With all his disappointments he had the good fortune, so often missed, 
to see his invention fully approved in his lifetime. Withina genera- 
tion of the making of the first mule, the spindles so worked were to be 
counted by millions, and were estimated to be nearly fifteen times as 
numerous as those worked by the water-frame, nearly thirty times as 
numerous as those by the spinning-jenny. But Crompton had hopes 
of another kind in connection with his invention. He looked upon 
the factory system with much fear; and while the water-frame 
required large buildings and capital, a small mule could be worked 
in a cottage. But the advantages of production ona large scale were 
too great, and Crompton lived to see the mule worked exclusively in 
factories, 
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The mule combined the principles of the water-frame and the 
spinning-jenny, the thread being first stretched by rollers, and then 
again by passing through a clove, or jointed beam, only that instead 
of the clove, as in Hargreaves’ machine, being drawn away from the 
spindles, the spindles were made to recede from the clove. By this 
combination the stretch, instead of being given at once, was divided, 
and so the strain on the thread was much reduced ; and hence the 
thread could be spun much finer ; indeed, it was only after the mule 
came into use that muslin could be manufactured in this country. In 
1825 Richard Roberts completed the work of Crompton by his 
invention of the self-acting mule. 

Meanwhile improvements had taken place in other parts of the 
manufacture. At one time the cottons had been bleached by alkaline 
leys and sour milk, but Scheele in Sweden found that the cork of a 
phial of chlorine, an element he had discovered, destroyed vegetable 
colours, and this having been applied to bleaching by Berthollet, was 
first made known in this country by James Watt. In weaving, too, 
Cartwright invented the power-loom, though he left it ina very rough 
state. But improvements in weaving arise rather in the silk than 
the cotton manufacture ; for the silk needs only that the threads spun 
by the worm should be twisted together to give the requisite strength; 
and therefore in the silk manufacture the most skilful mechanicians 
have devoted themselves to the improvement of the loom, which thus 
belongs rather to the history of Lyons than to that of Lancashire. 

Thus arose the cotton manufacture of Lancashire, and developed 
into strength, and bent to its exigencies the lives and habits of its 
servants. In the middle of the last century it was a small industry of 
the cottage, carried on by a few peasants in the vales of Lancashire, 
and scarcely known beyond the borders of England ; now Lan- 
cashire is the typical manufacturing district, and its products are 
spread throughout the world. The rise of the cotton manufacture, 
coinciding as it did with the improvement of the steam-engine by 
Watt and the formation of the canal system of the country, followed 
close on the great expansion of the empire under Pitt. Yet little 
benefit came to the great mass of the people. It was by noaccident 
that the labourers were better off in the half-century before Pitt than 
at any time in the half-century that followed ; commerce might be 
made to flourish with war, but not the happiness of the people. 

. Before long England experienced what it was to lay the whole world 
under tribute, and yet have want and misery at home ; and for the 
mere name of dominion, to hold her livelihood at the mercy of a 
thousand accidents ; she was to be taught that power does not of 
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necessity bring prosperity. After a time, indeed, the country adapted 
itself to the new state of things, and with the advantage of being the 
only nation that had given itself up to such a career, it obtained a 
transient success. But this did not last. Now, other nations enter 
into competition, and the opening up of new markets becomes more 
and more difficult ; nor will the conscience of a new generation 
condone the old policy. Thus we.are left with a declining trade on 
the one hand, and on the other an industry organised with a view to 
expansion rather than stability. Sooner or later we must recognise 
the reorganisation of our industry as the only solution; we must give 
up the hope of manufacturing for the whole world ; and we must 
abandon attempts to force particular markets, giving as they do 
only momentary relief, while they serve to prolong the agonies of 
the crisis. 

And of all parts of England none will suffer more than Lancashire. 
The black cloud from her thousand chimneys may have to pass away, 
exposing to the light of heaven a waste of misery and despair ; 
and the ruin that has fallen on Tyre and on Alexandria may 
have its counterpart in the cities of Northern England. Yet the 
desolation that has overtaken so many of the great nations of the past 
has never been due to material causes alone ; those have lived on 
that have had foresight and courage to adapt themselves to their new 
place in the life of the world. The twelve centuries prophesied to 
ancient Rome passed away, and Rome was but beginning its second 
glorious life, as the spiritual centre of the western peoples. Marseilles 
is still a great trading city, still a gate of the nations, as when two 
thousand four hundred years ago Pytheas sailed forth to discover the 
islands of the North. If the character of the English people remain 
true to its old renown, if the courage and energy that have built up 
the Lancashire of to-day be still forthcoming, if there be still found 
a spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice, then England will survive the 
fluctuations of trade and the disorganisation of industry, and will be 
great and prosperous, though her vaunted empire fall away, like the 
Pilgrim’s burden, at the recognition of new and higher duties, of a 


new and more peaceful destiny. 
S. H. SWINNY. 
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“ON THE OLD ROAD” WITH 
MR. RUSKIN. 


TRANGE as it may seem, fifty-two-years have just elapsed since 
John Ruskin made his first fledgling appearance in print ; so 
that these volumes, commencing with “ Enquiries on the Causes of 
the Colour of the Water of the Rhine” and “ Considerations on the 
Strata of Mont Blanc,” contributed in his middle teens to Zoudon's 
Magazine of Natural History, cover a period of more than half a 
century. They contain, with a few exceptions—excluded for special 
reasons—all Mr. Ruskin’s minor prose writings, hitherto uncoilected. 
“ The Poetry of Architecture,” published in 1837-38 in Loudon’s 
Architectural Magazine, with the signature of “ Kata Phusin,” and 
which, as Mr. Ruskin himself declares, contains sentences as well 
put together as any he has written since, is reserved to form, or as 
fitted to form (so the editor thinks), a separate volume; and some 
papers in the Geological Magazine (1867-70), on “ Banded and 
Brecciated Concretions,” are omitted, as possibly finding a place in 
the presently issuing Deucalion. The three papers some time since 
reprinted at the end of “ A Joy for Ever” are also, of course, not 
included here. With these exceptions, and perhaps a few others,? 
" readers have here, in handsome, shapely, and consecutive form, the 
entire opera minora, so much coveted and long sought after, of 
their great teacher and master, hitherto known or attainable, and 
certainly till now unattainable except by the expenditure of, much 
time and patience, in addition to an outlay of as many pounds as 
the present volumes cost shillings, 


1 On the Old Road, A Collection of Miscellaneous Essays, Pamphlets, &c., 
published 1834-1885. By John Ruskin, LL.D., D.C.L. In Two Volumes, 
George Allen, Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent, 1885. 

2 eg. Leoni; a Legend of Italy, a prose story published in Friendship’s 
Offering in 1837, and playfully alluded to by Mr. Ruskin in a recent chapter of 
his Preterita ; The King of the Golden River (1851) ; the letter-press to Turner’s 
Harbours of England, and perhaps we might add Giotto and his Works at Padua, 
as the editor Aas included the other Arundel-Society publication. 
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Here we find, among other treasures, Zhe Cestus of Aglaia, 
rescued at last from its long hiding-place of twenty years in old num- 
bers of the “ Art Journal”; the two eloquent Quarterly Review 
articles (for Mr. Ruskin was once, nay twice, a Quarterly Reviewer, 
well-nigh forty years ago, though he has “ ever since steadily refused 
to write even for that once respectable periodical,”) on Lord Lindsay’s 
“ Christian Art” and Sir Charles Eastlake’s “ History of Oil Paint- 
ing ” (of which Mr. Ruskin declared to ourselves that “ though a little 
bombastic, there was meat in them”) ; the hitherto anonymous paper 
on “ Sir Joshua and Holbein,” contributed to the Cornhill Magazine 
during the earlier period of Thackeray’s editorship; and the now 
very scarce pamphlets on “ Pre-Raphaelitism,” “ The Construction 
of Sheepfolds,” and “ The Opening of the Crystal Palace.” Here 
too, disinterred from the bulky biue-boo‘s in which they hitherto lay 
entombed, are the valuable and interesting Minutes of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Evidence when he was examined before the National Gallery Site 
Commission, the Select Committee cn Public Institutions, and the 
Royal Academy Commission in 1857, 1860, and 1863 respectively. 
The volumes are edited by the “ Oxford Pupil,” to whom we are 
indebted for the similar collection of Mr. Ruskin’s Letters, which 
appeared some five years ago under the title of “ Arrows of the 
Chace,” though, as on the former occasion, his name is modestly with- 
held. Each volume is provided with an excellent and exhaustive 
index—a model and monument of assiduous and intelligent work in 
that kind, which should be highly helpful to every serious student of 
its contents. 

Mr. Ruskin is responsible only for the fanciful title of the book 
and for his sanction to its issue, not for the arrangement and sub- 
division of the papers, and certainly not for any of the misprints, 
which are more numerous and serious than should be. But we must 
not begin by looking our gift-horse in the mouth. Rather let us pro- 
ceed at once to string together a few pearls, almost at random, from 
the richly varied contents of these handsome volumes. 

In the paper on “ Meteorology,” contributed to the “ Transactions 
of the Meteorological Society” in 1839, when Mr. Ruskin had just 
attained his twentieth year, we can already detect something of the 
glow and colour of his later style :— 

We do not bring meteorology forward (he says) as a pursuit adapted for 
the occupation of tedious leisure, or the amusement of a careless hour. Such 
qualifications are no inducements to its pursuit by men of science and learning. 
. » .» Neither do we advance it on the ground of its interest or beauty, though it 
is a science possessing both in no ordinary degree. As to its beauty, it may be 
remarked that it is not calculated to harden the mind it strengthens, and bind it 
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down to the measurement of magnitudes and estimation of quantities, destroying 
all higher feelings, all finer sensibilities: it is not to be learned among the gaseous 
exhalations of the deathful laboratory ; it has no dwelling in the cold caves of 
the dark earth ; it is not to be followed up among the charnel-houses of creation. 
But it is a science of the pure air, and of the bright heaven ; its thoughts are 
amidst the loveliness of creation ; it leads the mind, as well as the eye, to the 
morning mist, and the noonday glory, and the twilight cloud, to the purple peace 
of the mountain heaven, to the cloudy repose of the green valley ; now expatiating 
in the silence of stormless ether, now on the rushing of the wings of the 
wind. It is indeed a knowledge which must be felt to be, in its very essence, full 
of the soul of the beautiful. 


But it was not until some years later (1843), in the first volume of 
“ Modern Painters,”—the work which made his fame,—that Mr. 
Ruskin’s power of word-painting and magic of style burst forth into 
full blossom. Soon after the second volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters ” 
(1846) came the two articles, already alluded to, on Lord Lindsay’s 
“ Christian Art” and Eastlake’s “ History of Oil Painting,” hitherto 
little known, and now reprinted for the first time. It is not often 
that the ponderous and solid pages of the Quarterly Review have, . 
before or since, been illuminated with such an outburst of fervid and 
enthusiastic eloquence as the following, on “ Fra Angelico ” :— 


It is difficult by words to convey to the reader unacquainted with Angelico’s 
works any idea of the thoughtful variety of his rendering of movement. Earnest 
haste of girded faith in the Flight into Egypt, the haste of obedience, not of fear; 
and unweariedness, but through spiritual support, and not in human strength. 
Swift obedience of passive earth to the call of its Creator, in the Resurrection of 
Lazarus. March of meditative gladness in the following of the Apustles down 
the Mount of Olives. Rush of adoration breaking through the chains and 
shadows of death, in the Spirits in Prison, Pacing of mighty angels above the 
Firmament, poised on their upright wings, half-opened, broad, bright, quiet, like 
eastern clouds before the sun is up}; or going forth, with timbrels and with 
dances, of souls more than conquerors, beside the shore of the last great Red Sea, 
the sea of glass mingled with fire, hand knit with hand, and voice with voice, the 
joyful winds of heaven following the measure of their motion, and the flowers of 
the new earth looking on, like stars pausing in their courses. 

And yet all this is but the lowest part and narrowest reach of Angelico’s con- 
ceptions. Joy and gentleness, patience and power, he could indicate by gesture, 
but devotion could be told by the countenance only. There seems to have been 
always a stern limit by which the thoughts of other men were stayed; the 
religion that was painted even by Perugino, Francia, and Bellini, was finite in its 
spirit—the religion of earthly beings, checked not indeed by the corruption, but 
by the veil and the sorrow of clay. But with Fra Angelico the glory of the 
countenance reaches to actual transfiguration ; eyes that see no more darkly, 
incapable of all tears ; foreheads flaming, like Belshazzar’s marble wall, with the 
writing of the Father’s name upon them ; lips tremulous with love, and crimson 
with the light of the coals of the altar, and all this loveliness, thus enthusiastic 
and ineffable, yet sealed with the stability which the coming and going of ages as 
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countless as sea-sand cannot dim nor weary, and bathed by an ever-flowing river 
of holy thought, with God for its source, God for its shore, and God for its 
ocean. 


We fear the editor of the Quarterly, like Jeffrey with Carlyle in 
the great rival Review, fifteen years earlier, must have thought his 
contributor “ too much in earnest.” The paper concludes with a 
strongly expressed hope for the future of Art :— , 


Whatever else we may deem of the progress of nations, one character of that 
progress is determined and discernible. As in the encroaching of the land upon 
the sea, the strength of the sandy bastions is raised out of the sifted ruin of 
ancient inland hills—for-every tongue of level land that stretches into the deep, 
the fall of Alps has been heard among the clouds, and as the fields of industry 
enlarge, the intercourse with heaven is shortened. Let it not be doubted that as 
this change is inevitable, so it is expedient, though the form of teaching adopted 
and of duty prescribed be less mythic and contemplative, more active and 
unassisted: for the light of Transfiguration on the Mountain is substituted the Fire 
of Coals upon the Shore, and on the charge to hear the Shepherd, follows that to 
feed the Sheep. Doubtful we may be for a time, and apparently deserted ; but 
if, as we wait, we still look forward with steadfast will and humble heart, so that 
our Hope for the Future may be fed, not dulled or diverted, by our Love for the 
Past, we shall not long be left without a Guide—the way will be opened, the 
Precursor appointed—the Hour will come, and the Man. 


The following is from the review of Eastlake’s “ History of Oil 
Painting ” :— ; 


The stranger in Florence, who for the first time passes through the iron gate 
which opens from the Green Cloister of Santa Maria Novella into the Spezieria, 
can hardly fail of being surprised, ani that perhaps painfully, by the suddenness 
of the transition from the silence and gloom of the monastic enclosure, its pave- 
ment rough with epitaphs, and its walls retaining, still legible, though crumbling 
and mildewed, their imaged records of Scripture History, to the activity of a 
traffic not less frivolous than flourishing, concerned almost exclusively with the 
appliances of bodily adornment or luxury. Yet, perhaps, on a moment’s reflec- 
tion, the rose-leaves scattered on the floor, and the air filled with odour of myrtle 
and myrrh, aloes and cassia, may arouse associations of a different and more 
elevated character ; the preparation of these precious perfumes may seem not 
altogether unfitting the hands of a religious brotherhood—or if this should not be 
conceded, at all events it must be matter of rejoicing to observe the evidence of 
intelligence and energy interrupting the apathy and languor of the cloister ; nor 
will the institution be regarded with other than respect, as well as gratitude, when 
it is remembered that, as to the convent library we owe the preservation of ancient 
literature, to the convent laboratory we owe the duration of medizval art. 

We firmly believe, that of all powers of enjoyment or of judgment, that which 
is concerned with nobility of colour is least communicable ; it is also perhaps the 
most rare. The achievements of the draughtsman are met by the curiosity of all 
mankind ; the appeals of the dramatist answered by their sympathy ; the creatures 
of imagination acknowledged by their fear ; but the voice of the colourist has but 
the adder’s listening, charm he never so wisely. Men vie with each other, 
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untaught, in pursuit of smoothness and smallness—of Carlo Dolci and Van 
Huysum ; their domestic hearts may range them in faithful armies round the 
throne of Raphael ; meditation and labour may raise them to the level of the great 
mountain pedestal of Buonarotti—‘‘ vestito gia de’ raggi del pianeta, che mena 
dritto altrui per ogni calle ;” but neither time nor teaching will bestow the sense, 
when it is not innate, of that wherein consists the power of Titian and the great 
Venetians, There is proof of this in the various degrees of cost and care devoted 
to the preservation of their works. The giass, the curtain, and the cabinet guard 
the preciousness of what is petty, guide curiosity to what is popular, invoke 
worship to what is mighty ;—Raphael has his palace—Michael his dome—respect 
protects and crowds traverse the sacristy and the saloon; but the frescoes of Titian 
fade in the solitudes of Padua, and the gesso falls crumbled from the flapping 
canvas, as the sea-winds shake the Scuola di San Rocco, 

But if, on the one hand, mere abstract excellence of colour be thus coldly 
regarded, it is equally certain that no work ever attains enduring celebrity which 
is eminently deficient in this great respect. Colourcannot be indifferent ; it is either 
beautiful and auxiliary to the purposes of the picture, or false, froward, and 
opposite to them. Even in the painting of Nature herself, this law is palpable ; 
chiefly glorious when colour is a predominant element in her working, she is in 
the next degree most impressive when it is withdrawn altogether ; and forms and 
scenes become sublime in the neutral twilight, which were indifferent in the 
colours of noon. Much more is this the case in the feebleness of imitation ; all 
colour is bad which is less than beautiful ; all is gross and intrusive which is not 
attractive ; it repels where it cannot enthral, and destroys what it cannot assist. 
It is besides the painter’s peculiar craft ; he who cannot colour is no painter. It 
is not painting to grind earths with oil and lay them smoothly on a surface. He 
only is a painter who can melodise and harmonise Awe: if he fail in this, he is no 
member of the brotherhood. Let him etch, or draw, or carve ; better the unerring 
graver than the unfaithful pencil—better the true sling and stone than the bright- 
ness of the unproved armour. And let not even those who deal in the deeper 
magic, and feel in themselves the loftier power, presume upon that power—nor 
believe in the reality of any success unless that which has been deserved by 
deliberate, resolute, successive operation. 


A year later (4849), in a paper on “Samuel Prout,” published 
anonymously in the Art Fourna/, Mr. Ruskin took the opportunity 
of sounding a trumpet-note of warning and prophecy, since too fully 
and sadly realised :— 


There is not a landscape of recent times in which the treatment of the archi- 
tectural features has not been affected, however unconsciously, by principles which 
were first developed by Prout. * Of those principles the most original were his 
familiarisation of the sentiment, while he elevated the subject, of the picturésque. 
That character had been sought, before his time, either in solitude or in rusticity:; 
was supposed to belong only to the savageness of the desert. or the-simplicitysof .. 
the hamlet ; it lurked beneath-the brows of rocks and the eaves of cottages ;"to 
seek it in a city would have been deemed an extravagance, to raise it to the height 
of a cathedral, an heresy. Prout did both, and both simultaneously ; he found 
and proved in the busy shadows and sculptured gables of the Continental street 
sources of picturesque delight as rich and as interesting as those which had been 
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sought amidst the darkness of thickets and the eminence of rocks; and he con- 
trasted with the familiar circumstances of urban life, the majesty and the aérial 
elevation of the most noble architecture, expressing its details in more splendid 
accumulation, and with a more patient love than ever had been reached or mani- 
fested before his time by any artist who introduced such subjects as members of a 
general composition. He thus became the interpreter of a great period of the 
world’s history, of that in which age and neglect had cast the interest of ruin over 
the noblest ecclesiastical structures of Europe, and in which there had been born 
at their feet a generation other in its feelings and thoughts than that to which 
they owed their existence, a generation which understood not their meaning, and 
regarded not their beauty, and which yet had a character of its own, full of vigour, 
animation, and originality, which rendered the grotesque association of the circum- 
stances of its ordinary and active life with the solemn memorialism of the elder 
building one which rather pleased by the strangeness than pained by the violence 
of its contrast. ' 

That generation is passing away, and another dynasty is putting forth its 
character and its laws. Care and observance, more mischievous in their mis- 
direction than indifference or scorn, have in many places given the medizval relics 
the aspect and associations of a kind of cabinet preservation, instead of that air of 
majestic independence, or patient and stern endurance, with which they frowned 
down the insult of the regardless crowd, Nominal restoration has done tenfold 
worse, and has hopelessly destroyed what time, and storm, and anarchy, and 
impiety had spared. The picturesque material of a lower kind is fast departing— 
and for ever. There is not, so far as we know, one city scene in central Europe 
which has not suffered from some jarring point of modernisation. The railroad 
and the iron wheel have done their work, and the characters of Venice, Florence, 
and Rouen are yielding day by day to a lifeless extension of those of Paris and 
Birmingham, A few lustres more, and the modernisation will be complete ; the 
archzologist may still find work among the wrecks of beauty, and here and there 
a solitary fragment of the old cities may exist by toleration, or rise strangely before 
the workmen who dig the new foundations, left like some isolated and tottering 
rock in the midst of sweeping sea, But the life of the middle ages is dying from 
their embers, and the warm mingling of the past and present will soon be for ever 
dissolved. The works of Prout, and of those who have followed in his footsteps, 
will become memorials the most precious of the things that have been ; to their 
technical value, however great, will be added the far higher interest of faithful and 
fond records of a strange and unreturning era of history. May he long be spared 
to us, and enabled to continue the noble series, conscious of a purpose and 
function worthy of being followed with all the zeal of even his most ardent and 
affectionate mind. A time will come when that zeal will be understood, and 
his works will be cherished with a melancholy gratitude when the pillars of Venice 
shall lie mouldering in the salt shallows of her sea, and the stones of the goodly 
towers of Rouen have become ballast for the barges of the Seine. 


The Gentleman's Magazine. 


Another anonymous paper, hitherto little known, is that on 
‘Sir Joshua and Holbein,” contributed by Mr. Ruskin to the 
Cornhill Magazine, in March 1860, several months before the 
appearance of “Unto this Last” in the same: pages. We have 
always considered this paper as samong the most beautiful and 
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eloquent of Mr. Ruskin’s minor writings, and we cannot refrain from 
justifying our opinion by the two following quotations :— 


. . » « Note this quality of earnestness, as entirely separating Holbein from 
Sir Joshua—raising him into another sphere of intellect. . .... . Holbein is 
complete in intellect : what he sees, he sees with his whole soul: what he paints, 
he paints with his whole might. Sir Joshua sees partially, slightly, tenderly— 
catches the flying lights of things, the momentary glooms ; paints also partially, 
tenderly, never with half his strength ; content with uncertain visions, insecure 
delights ; the truth not precious nor significant to him, only pleasing ; falsehood 
also pleasurable, even useful on occasion—must, however, be discreetly touched, 
just enough to make all men noble, all women lovely. ‘* We do not need this 
flattery often, most of those we know being such ; and it is a pleasant world, and 
with diligence—for nothing can be done without diligence—every day till four” 
(says Sir Toshua), ‘‘ a painter’s is a happy life.” 

Yes: and the Isis, with her swans, and shadows of Windsor Forest, is a sweet 
stream, touching her shores softly. The Rhine at Basle is of another temper, 
stern and deep, as strong, however bright its face: winding far through the 
solemn plain, beneath the slopes of Jura, tufted and steep : sweeping away into 
its regardless calm of current the waves of that little brook of St. Jakob, that 
bathe the Swiss Thermopyle ; the low village nestling beneath a little bank of 
sloping fields—its spire seen white against the deep blue shadows of the Jura 
pines, 

Gazing on that scene day by day, Holbein went his own way, with the 
earnestness and silent swell of the strong river—not unconscious of the awe, nor 
of the sanctities of his life. The snows of the eternal Alps giving forth their 
strength to it ; the blood of the St. Jakob brook poured into it as it passes by— 
not in vain. He also could feel his strength coming from white snows far off in 
heaven. He also bore upon him the purple stain of the earth sorrow. A grave 
man, knowing what steps of men keep truest time to the chanting of Death. 


And this closing passage respecting two of Holbein’s pictures, the 
St. Barbara and St. Elizabeth (in the Pinacothek of Munich) :— 


I do not know among the pictures of the great sacred schools any at once so 
powerful, so simple, so pathetically expressive of the need of the heart that con- 
ceived them. Not ascetic, nor quaint, nor feverishly or fondly passionate, nor 
wrapt in withdrawn solemnities of thought. Only entirely true—entirely pure. 
No depth of glowing heaven beyond them—but the clear sharp sweetness of the 
northern air: no splendour of rich colour, striving to adorn them with better 
brightness than of the day : a grey glory, as of moonlight without mist, dwelling 
on face and fold of dress ;—all faultless-fair. Creatures they are, humble by 
nature, not by self-condemnation ; merciful by habit, not by tearful impulse ; lofty 
without consciousness ; gentle without weakness ; wholly in this present world, 
doing its work calmly ; beautiful with all that holiest life can reach—yet already 
freed from all that holiest death can cast away. 


Not the least interesting section of these volumes is the evidence 
given by Mr. Ruskin before three different committees—the National 
Gallery Site Commission, 1857, the Select Committee on Public 
Institutions, 1860, and the Royal Academy Commission, 1863. 
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These utterances are highly important and significant—not less 
characteristic of Mr. Ruskin than any of his published writings ; 
and the editor, who groups them in an appendix, under the general 
heading of “Picture Galleries: their Functions and Formation, a. 
Parliamentaty Evidence,” has done real service in bringing them 
together. 

The National Gallery Site Commission consisted of ‘Lord 
Broughton (Sir John Cam Hobhouse), chairman, Dean Milman, 
Prof. Faraday, Mr. Cockerell, R.A., and Mr. Ruskin’s old friend, 
Mr. George Richmond. All these were present on Monday, April 6, 
1857, when Mr. Ruskin was examined. 

“Totally new results,” he said, in answer to Mr. Richmond, 
“might be obtained from a large gallery in which the chronological 
arrangement was perfect, and whose curators prepared for that 
chronological arrangement by leaving gaps to be filled by future 
acquisition ; taking the greatest pains in the selection of the examples 
that they should be thoroughly characteristic ; giving a greater price 
for a picture which was thoroughly characteristic and expressive of 
the habits of a nation ; because it appears to me that one of the 
main uses of Art at present is not so much as Art, but as teaching us 
the feelings of nations. History only tells us what they did; Art 
tells us their feelings, and why they did it: whether they were 
energetic and fiery, or whether they were, as in the case of the 
Dutch, imitating minor things, quiet and cold. All those expressions 
of feeling cannot come out of history. Even the cotemporary 
historian does not feel them, he does not feel what his nation is ; 
but get the works of the same master together, the works of the same 
nation together, and the works of the same century together, and see 
how the thing will forcé itself upon every one’s observation.” 

Mr. Ruskin replied, in answer to a further question, -that he 
would not by any means “exclude the genuine work of inferior 
masters.” 

But I think you can hardly call an inferior master one who does in the best 
possible way the thing he undertakes to do; and I would not take any master who 
did not in some way excel. For instance, I would not take a mere imitator of 


Cuyp among the Dutch ; but Cuyp himself has done insuperable things in certain 
expressions of sunlight and repose. 


In his answers to Sir Robert Peel and others, before the Select 
Committee on Public Institutions, Tuesday, March 26, 1860, Mr. 
Ruskin gave utterance to some assertions and opinions which must 
have rather startled the ordinary red-tape official mind. A man of 
genius, who will not consent to be brow-beaten, but insists on 
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speaking the thought that-.is in him, is on such an occasion a rather 
singular and interesting spectacle. In the course of the bitter and 
emphatic answers denouncing competition, we come upon the 
following :— 

Every nation has the power of producing a certain number of objects of art, or 
of manufacturing productions which are peculiar to it, and which it can produce 
thoroughly well ; and, when that is rightly understood, every nation will strive to 
do its own work as well as it can be done, and will desire to be supplied, by other 
nations, with that which they can produce: for example, if we tried here in 
England to produce silk, we might possibly grow unhealthy mulberry trees and 
bring up unhealthy silkworms, but not produce good silk. It may be a question 
how far we should compete with foreigners in matters of taste, I think it doubtful, 
even in that view, that we should ever compete with them thoroughly. I find 
evidence in past Art that the French have always had a gift of colour, which the 
English never had. 
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Mr. Ruskin dwelt with much insistence in his answers, not 
allowing himself to be driven from his point, on the better, happier, 
and more dignified condition of the working-classes abroad, and 
especially in France, and upon their neater, prettier, and more 
characteristic dress :— 

I like their dress better in France ; it is the ordinary dress belonging to their 
position, and it expresses momentarily what they are ; it is the blue blouse which 
hangs freely over their frames, keeping them sufficiently protected from cold and 
dust ; but here it is a shirt open at the collar, very dirty, very much torn, with 
ragged hair, and a ragged coat, and altogether a dress of misery....... I 
like especially their habit of wearing a national costume. I believe the national 
costume of work in Switzerland to be at-the root of what prosperity Switzerland is 
yet retaining. I think for instance, although it may sound rather singular to say 
so, that the pride which the women take in their clean chemise sleeves is one of 
the healthiest things in Switzerland, and that it is operative in every way on the 
health of the mind and the body, their keeping their costume pure, fresh, and 
beautiful. 


The following is from one of Mr. Ruskin’s answers in reply to 
a question by Earl Stanhope, the chairman of the Royal Academy 
Commission, before which Mr. Ruskin was examined on Monday, 
June 8, 1863 :— 


You teach a young man to manage his chalk and his brush—hnot always that ; 
but, having done that, you suppose you have made a painter of him ; whereas to 
educate a painter is the same thing as to educate a clergyman or a physician: you 
must give him a liberal education primarily, and that must be connected with the 
kind of learning peculiarly fit for his profession. That error is partly owiag to 
the over excessively vulgar and excessively shallow English idea that the artist's 
profession is not, and cannot be, a liberal one. We respect a physician, and call 
him a gentleman, because he can give us a purge and clean out our stomachs ; but 
we do not call ‘an artist a gentleman, whom we expect to invent for us the face of 
Christ. When we have made that primary mistake, all other mistakes in educa- 
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tion are trivial in comparison. The very notion of an art academy should be a 
body of teachers of the youth who are to be the guides of the nation through its 
senses; and that is a very important means of guiding it. We have done a good 
deal through dinners, but we may some day do a good deal more through pictures, 


The first volume of this collection (which, although the pagination 
is continuous, is bound in two parts, and, therefore, really forms two 
volumes, each equal in size to the second volume) is devoted 
entirely to papers connected with Art, subdivided into five sections, 
viz.; 1. History and Criticism. 2. Pre-Raphaelitism, 3. Archi- 
tecture. 4. Inaugural Address, Cambridge School of Art. 5. The 
Cestus of Aglaia ; with three Appendices : 1. Picture Galleries, 2. 
Minor Writings upon Art. 3. Notes on Natural Science. The 
second volume (properly speaking the third) is subdivided into four 
sections, viz.: 1. Literature. 2. Economy. 3. Theology. 4. An 
Oxford Lecture, 1878. Each of the two volumes is provided with a 
chronological list of contents, besides the ordinary list, and with a 
separate and independent index. With the exceptions already noted, 
for which sufficient reasons are assigned, and with two or three other 
exceptions, for which the editor could doubtless adduce reasons 
equally good, every available item chronicled in the fifth and latest 
edition of the “ Bibliography of Ruskin ” (881), and two items of date 
posterior to its issue, have been made use of. The present writer 
must naturally rejoice, even more than most others, to see that in 
seven short years the Bibliography should have done the service, had 
it done no other, of yielding such fruit as “ Arrows of the Chace” and 
“ On the Old Road.” It now only remains for Mr. Ruskin to permit 
some competent and worthy disciple (and who worthier or more 
competent than the “Oxford Pupil”?) to reissue at any rate a 
limited reprint of the privately printed volume of “ Poems by J. R., 
1850” (containing a collection of his scattered verses in annuals, 
keepsakes, and miscellanies), which ranks chief among the desiderata 
and rarissima coveted by the admirers and collectors of Mr. Ruskin’s 
writings. That volume has lately, on more than one occasion, 
brought as much as thirty pounds under the hammer : it will certainly 
not be allowed to perish, and will, with equal certainty, be some day 
reprinted. Nay, an abortive and clumsy attempt has actually been: 
made of late to reproduce it in America ; but the publishers or the 
editor could not obtain access to the privately printed volume, and 
the American reprint contains nothing but a garbled and imperfect 
collection of the contributions to Friendshi~’s Offering, &c., and of 
the Oxford Prize Poem. ‘The American reprint is therefore 
practically valueless, being incomplete even as a collection of the 
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pieces published in a fugitive form, while the privately printed 
volume of 1850 contains some ten pieces printed there for the first 
time, or which, at any rate, have as yet been traced to no earlier 
source. Of the other forty pieces which that volume includes all 
have been traced to their prima stamina in Friendship~’s Offering, 
The Amaranth, The London Monthly Miscellany, Heath's Book of 
Beauty, and The Keepsake, where they appeared, as noted in the fifth 
edition of the Bibliography, between the years 1835 and 1846. Of 
the volume of 1850 a very limited impression was printed, we believe, 
under the auspices of Mr. Ruskin’s father. Of that limited 
impression the larger number were destroyed many years ago, and it 
is doubtful if twenty copies of the book are now actually in existence. 
As Mr. Ruskin some time ago consented to the republication, in 
separate form, of “ Salsette and Elephanta,” the somewhat abortive, 
feeble, and wooden poem which won the Oxford prize in 1839, it 
is probable that due representations and due pressure, from the 
proper quarter, would find him’ not inexorable in regard to the 
remaining contents of the collected volume. We live in hope, sure 
that it would be a crowning boon to those already bestowed upon us, 
and meantime we venture to subjoin the following lines, which, not 
having been previously published in any annual, are probably less 
known than many of the other pieces :— 


CHARITIE. 


The beams of morning are renew’d, 
The valley laughs their light to see ; 

And earth is bright with gratitude, 
And heaven with Charitie. 


Oh, dew of heaven; oh, light of earth ! 
Fain would our hearts be fill’d with thee, 

Because nor darkness comes, nor dearth, 
About the home of Charitie. 


God guides the stars their wandering way, 
He seems to cast their courses free, 

But binds unto himself for aye ; 
And all their chains are Charitie. 


When first he stretch’d the signed zone, 
And heap’d the hills, and barr’d the sea, 
Then Wisdom sat beside his throne, 
But his own word was Charitie, 


And still, through every age and hour, 
Of things that were and things that be, 

Are breathed the presence and the power 

Of everlasting Charitie. 
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By noon and night, by sun and shower, 
By dews that fall and winds that flee, 
On grove and field, on fold and flower, 
Is shed the peace of Charitie. 
The violets light the lonely hill, 
The fruitful furrows load the lea ; 
Man’s heart alone is sterile still, 
For lack of lowly Charitie. 


He walks a weary vale within, — 
No lamp of love in heart hath he ; 
His steps are death, his thoughts oe sin, 
For lack of gentle Charitie. 
Daughter of heaven ! we dare not lift 
The dimness of our eyes to thee ; 
Oh ! pure and God-descended gift ! 
Oh! spotless, perfect Charitie ! 


Yet forasmuch thy brow is crost 

With blood-drops from the deathful tree, 
We.take thee for our only trust, 

Oh ! dying Charitie ! - 


Ah ! Hope, Endurance, Faith—ye fail like death, 
But Love an everlasting crown receiveth ; 

For she is Hope, and Fortitude, and Faith, 
Who all things hopeth, beareth and believeth. 


“No man is perfectly true to his own ideal, but when we look 
along the records of Ruskin’s life, we can affirm that it has, on the 
whole, been pervaded with the spirit, the sentiment, the principles of 
these noble verses,” says an old personal friend of his, who is also 
one of his subtlest and most sympathetic critics.! 

But we are wandering ‘all this time from “ The Old Road,” and 
must retrace our steps, in order to give the reader some account 
of the second volume, which deals, as we have seen, with subjects of 
literature, economy, theology, &c. Unlike the first volume, it 
contains nothing scarce or inaccessible (even the sole apparent 
exception, the “ Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds,” having 
already been republished in a separate form by Mr. George Allen in 
1875), but it unites together for the first time, in fitting shape and 
sequence, a series of important and valuable contributions to the 
Contemporary Review and the ineteenth Century, on “The Nature 
and Authority of Miracle,” on “Home and its Economies,” on “The 
Lord’s Prayer and the Church,” on “ Usury” (an old dée noire of 
Mr. Ruskin’s), and last, but not least, the “ Oxford Lecture,” which 


1 Dr. Peter Bayne : Lessons from my Masters, Carlyle, Tennyson, and Ruskin. 
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preceded Mr. Ruskin’s dangerous and almost fatal illness in 1878, 
and the five consecutive papers on “Fiction—Fair and Foul.” From 
the last-named we take the following estimate of Wordsworth :— 


Wordsworth is simply a Westmoreland peasant, with considerably less shrewd- 
ness than most border Englishmen or Scotchmen inherit, and no sense of humour, 
but gifted with vivid sense of natural beauty, and a pretty turn for reflections— 
not always acute, but, as far as they reach, medicinal to the fever of the rest- 
less and corrupted life around him. . . . With an honest and kindly heart, a 
stimulating egoism, a wholesome contentment in modest circumstances, and such 
sufficient ease, in that accepted state, as permitted the passing of a good deal of 
time in wishing that daisies could see the beauty of their own shadows, and other 
such profitable mental exercises, Wordsworth has left us a series of studies of the 
graceful and happy shepherd life of our Lake country which to me, personally, for 
one, are entirely sweet and precious; but they are only so as the mirror of an 
existent reality in many ways more beautiful than its picture. 


It would have been just as well, Mr. Ruskin appears to think— 


if Wordsworth had been content to tell us what he knew of his own villages 
and people, not as the leader of a new and only correct school of poetry, but 
simply as a country gentleman of sense and feeling, fond of primroses, kind to the 
parish children, and reverent of the spade with which Wilkinson had tilled his 
lands : and I am by no means sure that his influence on the stronger minds of his 
time was anywise hastened or extended by the spirit of tunefulness under whose 
guidance he discovered that ‘‘ heaven” rhymed to ‘‘ seven,” and ‘‘ Foy” to 


“ec boy. ” 


Wordsworth is, indeed, most unmercifully ridiculed throughout 
these papers; while all Mr. Ruskin’s praise and enthusiasm are 
reserved for Scott and Byron, the writings and character of the latter 
being warmly defended. Of more modern and recent fiction, even 
at its best, Mr. Ruskin entertains a very low and poor opinion, and 
he thus speaks of the authoress of “Adam Bede” and of “ Daniel 
Deronda,” more especially with reference to her second great work, 
“The Mill on the Floss” :— 

There is not a single person in the book of the smallest importance to anybody 
in the world but themselves, or whose qualities deserved so much as a line of 
printer’s type in their description. There is no girl alive, fairly clever, half- 
educated, and unluckily related, whose life has not at least as much in it as 
Maggie’s to be described and to be pitied. Tom is a clumsy and cruel lout, with 
the making of better things in him ; while the rest of the characters are simply 
the sweepings out of a Pentonville omnibus. . . . In the English Cockney” 
school, which consummates itself in George Eliot, the personages are picked up 
from behind the counter and out of the gutter ; and the landscape, by excursion 
train to Gravesend, with return ticket for the City Road. ; 


We quote these two last literary judgments, not by any means as 
indorsing them (far otherwise); but in the survey of a remarkable 
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and many-sided intellect, the weak and vulnerable points must be 
taken account of, as well as the stronger and saner ones, if we would 
form a correct and complete estimate of it. 

In the second volume also reappears the delightful preface which 
Mr. Ruskin wrote at the request of the late Mr. John Camden Hotten 
to accompany an edition of Grimm’s “German Popular Stories,” with 
reproductions of Cruikshank’s designs.! In this are to be found two 
or three pearls of great price, such as the following :— 


Children should laugh, but not mock ; and when they laugh it should not be 
at the weaknesses and the faults of others. They should be taught, as far as they 
are permitted to concern themselves with the characters of those around them, to 
seek faithfully for good, not to lie in wait maliciously to make themselves merry 
with evil; they should be too painfully sensitive to wrong to smile at it, and 
too modest to constitute themselves its judges. As the simplicity of the 
sense of beauty has been lost in recent tales for children, so also the simplicity 
of their conception of love. That word, in the heart of a child, ought to 
be the sign of the most solemn thoughts that inform its awakening soul and, in 
one wide mystery of pure sunrise, should flood the zenith of its heaven, and gleam 
on the dew at its feet ;—should be consecrated on its lips, together with the 
Name which it may not take in vain, and whose meaning should soften and 
animate every emotion through which the inferior things and the feeble creatures, 
set beneath it in its narrow world, are revealed to its curiosity or companionship. 
A child should not need to choose between right and wrong. It should 
not be capable of wrong ; it should not conceive of wrong. Obedient, as bark to 
helm, not by sudden strain or effort, but in the freedom of its bright course of 
constant life; true, with an undistinguished, praiseless, unboastful truth, in a 
crystalline household world of truth ; gentle, through daily entreatings of gentle- 
ness and honourable trusts, and pretty prides of child-fellowship in offices of good ; 
strong, not in bitter and doubtful contest with temptation, but in peace of heart, 
and armour of habitual right, from which temptation falls like thawing hail ; self- 
commanding, not in sick restraint of mean appetites and covetous thoughts, but 
in vital joy of unluxurious life and contentment in narrow possession, wisely 
esteemed, ; 


We cannot close our little paper with nobler or more beautiful 
words ; for none such could be found among all the choicest and 
wisest utterances contained in the volumes before us, which we 
heartily commend to all Mr, Ruskin’s readers and our own, and 
which we again thank the editor for placing within our reach. 


RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


? Originally published by Mr, Hotten in 1868, and now issued by the pub- 
lishers of this Magazine, 














SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE CAPITAL FOR THE MANCHESTER CANAL. 


OTH Fleet Street and St. Stephen’s have been revelling in 

scientific technicality lately, referring profoundly to the 

“ doctrines of political economy,” and the imaginary violation thereof, 

by the projectors of the Manchester Ship Canal, who propose to 

pay interest out of capital while the construction of the canal is 
proceeding. 

There are no doctrines—properly so called—in any branch of 
science, no doctrines in the science of astronomy, no doctrines in the 
science of chemistry, and equally no doctrines in the science of 
economics, There are /aws in all, these laws being simply the 
general expression of a large number of facts. There is no doctrine 
of gravitation, but a /aw or general fact which, when properly 
expressed, is of such vast magnitude that it embraces in its past the 
length and breadth and depths of the universe, so far as the human 
mind can comprehend it. 

One of the primary laws of economics is that the interest on 
capital is an element in the cost of production. We are living, not 
on the produce of present investment and labour, but upon that of 
the past. 

About twelve months are demanded for the production of a loaf 
of bread, or a leg of mutton, or a coat, or a shirt, &c. During all 
those twelve months somebody’s capital has been advanced for the 
payment of wages, purchase of seed, implements, &c., and the final 
cost of a loaf of bread or a yard of cloth includes the interest on this 
capital. 

In like manner, if eight years are required for the making of the 
Ship Canal, the final cost of that canal will include the interest on the 
capital advanced during the different portions of that time, and this, 
as a matter of fact—not of doctrine—must be added to the sum 
total of the cost of the canal. If no interest were paid out of capital 
during these eight years, the man who may have advanced £ 1,000 
towards the first year’s work will have actually advanced more than 
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he who, seven years later, advances £1,000 towards the last year’s 
work, the difference being a premium equal to seven years’ compound 
interest. It is merely a question of practical convenience whether 
this difference be added as premium on the share, or be paid currently 
as interest. The doctrines of common honesty demand that the 
payment should be made in one way or the other, the science of 
economics establishes the /aw that the capital demanded: for 
industrial enterprise will only flow in those directions which afford a 
prospect of such recompense, and that civilisation is impossible 
without a free and abundant flow of capital. 

This “ payment of interest out of capital,” so widely regarded as a 
sort of financial crime when made by a board of directors, is regularly 
perpetrated by every private capitalist who commences any sort of 
agricultural, commercial, or manufacturing enterprise ; must be made, 
of necessity, under the operation of the general law above stated, 
viz. that we do not immediately reap the fruits of our industry and 
investments. 

A man takes a farm, for example. In order to succeed he must 
command sufficient capital, not only to stock his farm, pay wages, 
purchase implements, &c., but also to support himself and family 
while his first season’s crops are growing. He does not, and cannot, 
live on his profits during that period, but must subsist on his capital. 
A man who builds houses does the like ; he anticipates the rentals. 
If he builds a factory the same again. If he sinks a coal-pit two or 
three years must elapse before he sells a single truckload. During all 
this time these capitalists are paying interest out of capital. We do 
not formally call it “ interest” unless he borrows the capital, but it is 
interest nevertheless, whether taken by himself out of his own capital 
for subsistence, or paid out to somebody else from a borrowed supply 
of capital. 

A sound financialist, in estimating the return obtained upon such 
investments, adds the amount of this necessary anticipation to the 
sum total of his invested capital. I am aware that many lose sight of 
it, and thereby go wrong in their balance-sheet. 

Those legislators who tried to force the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company to pretend that they were not doing the inevitable, not 
paying interest out of capital during the unproductive preliminary 
process of their work, were practically seeking to compel the directors 
to cook their accounts according to Act of Parliament. 

The payment of dividends out of the capital of a complete and 
fully working concern, under the pretence that these are current 
earnings, is of course a falsehood, and a fraud for which “ somebody 
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should be hanged.” The converse of this, that of secretly adding 
earnings to capital, is another form of fraud more frequently perpe- 
trated than many swindled shareholders imagine ; the object being 
to bear down the price of shares in order that the directing swindlers 
may buy them when thus depreciated. 


MussEL CULTURE. 


OW that oysters are so dear, and so little progress is made in 
their culture, we should look around for some molluscous 
substitute. We need not look far, as every rocky shore around our 
island is the habitat of millions of mussels. Those who have been 
properly introduced to these humble creatures know them to be 
superior to oysters when cooked and for such purposes as making 
sauce, though they may be inferior when eaten raw; this inferiority 
depending on the higher flavour which supplies their greater merit 
as cooked food. 

But there is one serious objection to them. Now and then, once 
or twice in a lifetime, the mussel-eater is “ musseled,” 7.¢. poisoned 
more or less dangerously by some peculiarity of the sample he has 
consumed. 

There is much mystery surrounding the source of this. From 
what I have been able to learn by reading, practical observation, and 
experience, the origin of mussel poison is the feeding of the mollusc 
on putrescent animal matter or sewage. Their ability to consume 
sewage may be proved by observing their luxurious growth at sea- 
side places where the sewage of the town runs down on the open 
shore. 

Consul Sadler tells us (see Journal of Society of Arts, January 8, 
page 138) that “‘ the culture of mussels is a characteristic, and in its 
extent an almost peculiar, industry in the neighbourhood of La 
Rochelle, that mussels abound all along the coast in their natural 
state, but as such are ill-conditioned and often poisonous, whereas 
those brought up from the beds are plump, delicate in flavour, and 
healthy as food.” The industry has existed for 800 years, but has 
been greatly developed recently. The produce of the beds in the 
Bay of Aiguillon amounts annually to between 330,000 and 350,000 
bushels, having a value of £50,000 to £55,000. The method of 
cultivation in palisades, and of gathering the crop, are described 
in detail in the paper above quoted. 

Now that we are so much concerned with the subject of un- 
employed labourers and the feeding of the people, this subject 
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should receive serious and practical attention. Let a joint-stock 
company be immediately formed, and a concession of rights of 
culture over a suitable area be obtained, like that of the proprietors 
or renters of periwinkle beds at Southend. This secured, a few 
acres might be experimentally cultivated at very small preliminary 
outlay, and upon the results thus obtained future extensions might 
easily be made ; or if the experimental results proved unsatisfactory, 
the enterprise might be abandoned with very small loss. : 

I have made many experiments with mussels in aquaria, where 
they are useful in clearing the water, which they filter through their 
tactive syphons and deposit the accumulated solid matter in little 
heaps below their resting-places; but I have found that although 
they thrive in the midst of sewage and other filth on the sea- 
shore, they die after two or three weeks’ confinement in an ordinary 
aquarium. 

By further experiment I have learned the chief reason for this. 
By coaxing them to cast their anchor cables on bits of rock near 
the surface or on ‘the sides of the aquarium, and then imitating the 
tide by taking away sufficient water to leave them high and dry 
for a few hours daily, I have succeeded in keeping them alive and 


flourishing. 


CHINESE AND AMERICAN OySsTER CULTURE. 


INCE writing the above, I learn from Miss Gordon Cumming’s 
“Wanderings in China” that John Chinaman has practically 
solved a problem with which our naturalists have struggled in vain, 
or at best with only equivocal results. Her description of the mode 
of cultivation is as follows: “Holes are bored in old oyster shells, 
and these are stuck into and on to pieces of split bamboo, about two 
feet in length, which are then planted quite close together, on mud 
flats between high and low water mark, but subject to strong tidal 
currents. This is supposed to bring the oyster spat, which adheres to 
the old shells, and shortly develops into tiny oysters. Then the 
bamboos are transplanted and set some inches apart, until within six 
months of the first planting they are found to be covered with well- 
grown oysters, which are then collected for the market.” 

From the context it appears that the species are the same as ours, 
though possibly another variety. In any case, no time should be 
lost in trying this method. At Shoreham, where some feeble 
attempts have already been made in transplanting oysters, there is an 
admirable ground for the purpose. A bank of sand extends along 
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the shore, forming a dam which separates the sea from a marine 
lagoon of nearly two miles in length and running parallel with the 
coast line. This lagoon, like the Dead Sea, receives a river at each 
end ; the Adur, which flows through Bramber, and an insignificant 
brook that comes from the direction of Hove. As there is an open- 
ing to the sea at about the middle of the sandbank, and this is far 
wider than the rivulets, the lagoon is freely supplied with sea water, 
and with tidal currents corresponding to those named by Miss 
Cumming. 

“ Mud flats between high and low water” abound on our coast, 
especially about the coast of Essex, near the mouth of the Thames. 
There is an admirable one for experiment on the west side of 
Ramsgate, at Pegwell Bay, already famous for its shrimps. 

I remember when the mouth of the Medway was the richest 
oyster field then known. When in quarantine on board H.M. 
lazaretto hulk, the Bacchante, in Stangate Creek, I bought oysters 
from the dredgers over the side, at the rate of less than one penny 
per dozen. Something has altered all this, probably the London 
sewage. Oysters have no objection to a muddy bed, but they 
require tolerably clear water. The delicate fringes of their extensive 
gills (the “ beards”) become fouled if the water is too thick. 

This Chinese method accords with the most recent American 
experience. Mr. W. Armstrong, of Hampton, Virginia, has adopted 
a system of planting seed oysters on floating cars, and obtains far 
better results thereby than by allowing the seed to be deposited in 
the usual way at the bottom. This is explained by the fact that the 
young oyster in its microscopic stage is smothered by even a very 
thin deposit of sediment upon it, but escapes this if raised above the 
bottom. Following up this principle, Mr. W. K. Brooks constructed 
a collector of spat by connecting two old ship’s masts together, 
which carried between them a coarse galvanised iron netting with 
sufficient buoyancy to support a large number of shells which acted 
as collectors, like those of the Chinese. 

He thus immediately secured a good “ set,” and the young oysters 
grew with remarkable rapidity. 

Whoever may attempt a similar enterprise (which I believe to be 
commercially very promising and demanding but little risk of capital) 
should note that a dense colony of oysters demands a large supply 
of food, more than is available in ordinary open sea, but which is 
brought down to the mouths of rivers that deposit rich mud, Also 
that sea water diluted moderately with river water is advantageous. 

The practical desideratum is to feed without smothering. The 
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breathing organs and feeding organs of these creatures are intimately 
connected, the cilia of the gills draw into themselves and the 
digestive organs currents of water and its dissolved oxygen for 
breathing. ‘The same currents carry the food, which consists of the 
organic particles of slightly turbid water. A moderate supply of 
séwage is probably desirable, 














SQUARING THE CIRCLE, 





EFERRING to my note on this subject in last month’s number, 

Mr. Harold S. Crow, of Trinity College, Dublin,asks whether 

I propose to introduce into mathematical notation a distinct kind of 

spatial unit corresponding to each different variety of curve, and 

adds, “ Would not this tend to a complication or confusion in the 
process of practical mensuration ?” 

I quite agree with him that it would. In writing the note I had 
no idea of suggesting the practical adoption of any additional unit, 
but merely endeavoured to explain in the simplest manner the true 
source of the impossibility of solving the problem with absolute 
accuracy. 

For all practical purposes the well-known rule “ multiply the 
square of the diameter by 0°7854” is sufficient, seeing that the error 
in the result thus obtained amounts to an excess of less than ino 3 
by increasing the places of decimals to, say, nine, and multiplying 
by 0°785398163, the error is not quite 4,55. Every additional 
decimal place divides this fraction still further in like manner, and as 
the number of such decimal places has been worked out to 607, the 
smallness of the error, though expressible in figures, is utterly incon- 
ceivable, still such error exists. Suppose the distance between 
two points to be 10 feet (or any other distance), and we divide that 
distance by ten, then that 4}, of a foot by ten again, then that ,4, by 
ten again, and so on 607 times, the magnitude of this final quotient 
will correspond to that of the error above-named. It is obvious 
that we may go on thus dividing any number of times without 
annihilating the final tenth absolutely, 































Tue GENESIS OF WoRLDS, 


E all crave for knowledge of the beginnings of things, and 

most of the religions that have been so plentifully revealed 

to mankind at different periods describe the origin of the universe, 
or rather what was supposed to constitute the universe. Philosophy, 
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Aided by the revelations of physical science, teaches us pretty plainly 
that any definite knowledge of such beginning is utterly beyond the 
reach of our faculties. We may speculate, we may dream, but we 
cannot know. Our primary and necessary ideas of time and space 
are that they can have neither beginning nor ending, that they must 
be infinite, but such infinity is incomprehensible. 

Are we, therefore, never to indulge our craving for this know- 
ledge? Is it the forbidden fruit of the Eden of science, growing 
conspicuously and temptingly in its very midst? (Can a scientist eat 
thereof without expulsion from his special paradise ? 

If absolute beginning is understood, the reply to these ques- 
tions is definite enough, The man who seriously devotes himself to 
this subject ceases to be a student of science, and becomes a 
promising candidate for the lunatic asylum; but if we limit our 
definition of beginning to the mere beginning of the existing state of 
things, the case is different. We then have a series of steps which 
may be rationally followed, though each one brings us nearer and 
nearer to the boundaries of legitimate science, and towards the 
regions of poetry. 

Thus we may speculate upon the origin of man, or the beginning 
of animal and vegetable life on this earth, without overstepping 
the scientific limits, because our speculations on this subject admit 
of verification or refutation by paleontological and physiological 
research, Nothing belongs to established science which cannot be 
submitted to the touchstone of physical fact. 

When, however, we attempt to grapple with the genesis of this 
earth and of worlds in general, we reach the outer boundary of the 
clear regions of science, and step into the luminous fogland of 
poetry. 

Is there any sin, any evil to fear in doing this? I think not, 
provided always we know where we are. The poetic faculties, the 
imagination, as truly belong to our mental construction as our ob- 
serving faculties, and their use is equally legitimate ; mischief only 
arises when we dogmatically discuss the dimensions and doings of 
our hypothetical creations as though they were physically demon- 
strated physical facts. 

I apologise for the length of this preamble to a boundary specuia- 
tion suggested by the meteoric showers of November last. The 
nebular hypothesis, but recently assumed so positively by many 
eminent teachers, is gradually slipping aside. The more critically it 
is examined the worse it appears. I hold no opinion concerning its 
mathematical weak or strong points, not being able to work out the 
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problems, but of its physical demerits I have long since been assured, 
though I must not halt to discuss them now. 

The November meteors, and cosmic meteors generally, suggest 
another theory of the generation of suns and worlds. If space is 
laden with masses of various sizes, and these are travelling in all 
possible paths, as we find they are, the larger must be continually 
swallowing the smaller, as our solar system in its journey through 
space is visibly doing. 

By stepping, or rather bounding, clearly over the scientific boun- 
dary into the outer luminous fog, we may imagine a primal period 
when space was dotted throughout with rudimentary particles of 
solid matter, endowed with only the vitality of gravitation. This 
gravitation would create motion, not towards any one universal 
centre of gravity, because infinity, having no boundary, can have no 
centre, but towards various contending preponderants. We may 
further picture (to the imagination) consequent collisions, deflections, 
orbits, and systems continually aggregating, and by their collisions 
originating heat and other modes of motion, until little worlds, then 
bigger worlds, then suns, planets, satellites, and meteoric remnants 
of original chaos grouped themselves into systems about gravitating 
centres such as we now behold. 

This goes quite as far back as the nebular hypothesis, is quite 
as amusing to the imagination, assumes rather less, and affords a 
boundless and harmless recreation ground for unemployed mathe- 
maticians. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 





TABLE TALK. 


ABBEVILLE. 


ITH a pertinacity I do not care to deny, and which appears 

to me to stand in little need of explanation, the name of 

Mr. Ruskin appears in these pages. Each successive chapter of his 

Autobiography supplies me, however, with new matter for reflection 

and comment. In his own great line Mr. Ruskin remains indeed 

unrivalled. ‘Take from the chapter latest published the description 

of Abbeville, and see if any English writer has ever done anything in 
its way equal. Here is what he says :-— 

For here (he now says) I saw that art (of its local kind), religion, and present 
human life were yet in perfect harmony. There were no dead six days and dismal 
seventh in those sculptured churches; there was no beadle to lock me out of them, 
or pew-shutter to shut me in. I might haunt them, fancy myself a ghost; peep 
round their pillars, like Rob Roy; kneel in them, and scandalise nobody; draw 
in them, and disturb none. Outside, the faithful old town gathered itself, and 
nestled under their buttresses like a brood beneath the mother’s wing ; the quiet, 
uninjurious aristocracy of the newer town opened into silent streets, between self- 
possessed and hidden dignities of dwelling, each with its courtyard and richly 
trellised garden. The commercial square, with the main street of traverse, con- 
sisted of uncompetitive shops, such as were needful, of the native wares ; cloth 
and hosiery, spun, woven, and knitted within the walls ; fruit of their own gardens; 
bread from the fields above the green coteaux ; meat of their herds, untainted by 
American tin ; smith’s work of sufficient scythe and ploughshare, hammered on 
the open anvil ; groceries dainty, the coffee generally roasting odoriferously in the 
street, before the door ; for the modistes—well, perhaps, a bonnet or two from 
Paris, the rest, wholesome dress for peasant and dame of Ponthieu. Above the 
prosperous, serenely busy and beneficent shop, the old dwelling-house of its 
ancestral masters ; pleasantly carved, proudly roofed, keeping its place, and order, 
and recognised function, unfailing, unenlarging, for centuries. Round all, the 
breezy ramparts with their long waving avenues ; through all, in variously circuit- 
ing cleanness and sweetness of navigable river and active mill-stream, the green 
chalk water of the Somme. 

Was ever the secret of life in a French country town more satisfac- 
torily mastered? I myself have passed Abbeville a score of times, 
content with the distant view of its spire, or but half chiding myself 
for yiejding to that desire to reach one’s destination which besets the 
present generation. Few readers of Mr. Ruskin will, however, in 
future leave unvisited the town that has extorted such eloquent and 


characteristic homage, 
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Tue HowleToun FIsHEry, 


F nothing comes from drawing public attention to its proceedings, 
I the little Scotch burgh of Falkirk is likely to win an unenviable 
notoriety by destroying one of the most interesting and productive 
means of food supply which human industry and intellect have pro- 
vided. Being in want of water, which, in the case of a town situated 
in immediate proximity to the hills, is easily obtainable from many 
sources, the authorities of this borough of 14,000 inhabitants have 
introduced a bill empowering them to take the water they require 
from a small lake near Stirling called Loch Coulter. Against this 
proceeding I should have nothing to say were it not that its result 
will be to stop the piscicultural establishment known as the Howie- 
toun Fishery. Here alone have the difficulties attending the hatching 
and exportation of fish ova been combated with thoroughly satisfac- 
tory results. Upwards of ten millions of trout ova are now annually 
incubated at Howietoun. The principal lakes of Great Britain and 
of dependencies are now stocked from this source—the importance of 
the supply being difficult of calculation, In the rearing of fish from 
which to breed the establishment stands apart from all others, some 
hundreds of the Loch Leven trout now in use for breeding purposes 
having been hatched in the ponds so long ago as 1876. To the lives 
of these and to the success of the scheme a continuous and perfectly 
even flow of water is indispensable, and this, if the Falkirk scheme 
is carried out, can no longer be obtained. Further into the question 
I cannot at present go. I am content to be the first to draw attention 
to a project which can only be carried out at the cost of a national 
sacrifice, and I challenge those interested in our food supply to 
investigate circumstances which have only to be generally known to 
provoke general outcry. 


HAMLET IN ParIs. 


HE chance of seeing in a Shakespearean character the greatest 
actress of modern days lured me across the Channel in the 
coldest and most tempestuous March within easy recollection. The 
result, I am sorry to say, was disappointment. A performance of 
Hamlet less satisfactory than that given at the Porte Saint-Martin 
by the company of Madame Sarah Bernhardt is not easily imagined. 
Of the character of Hamlet, as conceived by English and German 
actors and commentators, M. Garnier has no conception. Noways 
complex or difficult is with him the character of the young prince upon 
whom responsibilities terrestrial or ghostly sit lightly, who becomes 
brutal in his rage, and is at other times a fairly polished easy-going gentle- 
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man. M. Léon Noél presents us with a Polonius utterly unlike anything 
that has been seen on the English stage, but none the less acceptable. 
The overweening sense of dignity of the old courtier is entirely 
missing, and for it is substituted a species of fatuous conceit in his 
own wisdom and a thorough enjoyment of his own wit. Polonius is 
indeed a dapper, cheery, rather cock-a-hoop old gentleman, Of the 
representatives of the King, Horatio, Laertes, and the Queen, there 
is nothing to be said except that they were inoffensive, The 
play has been much hacked about to fit, it to French require- 
ments, and the humour and poetry of the dialogue are both lost 
in the substitution for blank verse or prose of that terrible metre the 
rhymed Alexandrines, The fencing in the last act would have done 
discredit to a fourth-rate provincial company. From whatever 
stand-point the performance is regarded, literary, dramatic, histrionic, 
the English play-goer has nothing to learn, 
MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT’S OPHELIA, 


HE Ophelia of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, meanwhile, can 
scarcely escape classification in the same category. It is, of 
course, impossible for Madame Bernhardt to do anything in which 
there is not much to admire. An intelligent conception of the 
character to be played is, however, the indispensable preliminary to 
a satisfactory rendering of it, and this, unfortunately, Madame 
Bernhardt fails to supply. An added signification may, indeed, at the 
expense of what can scarcely be regarded as a quibble, be conferred 
on the speech of Hamlet to Polonius. “Conception is a blessing, 
but not as your daughter may, conceive.” The Ophelia of Madame 
Bernhardt is a loving, tender, impassioned woman, who, with no 
reserve, has given herself heart and soul to Hamlet, and has no 
desire except to be his, Her surrender is as complete as that of 
Dojia Sol in Hernani, or of Juliet ; her reason gives way under the 
shock of his desertion, followed by her father’s death at his hands, 
and in her madness she chaunts a plaintive lament over her own 
sufferings, making a “swan-like end.” If Hamlet were an idyl of 
love this rendering might pass. As it is, however, it is unsatisfactory, 
even in the hands of the supreme artist to whom it is due, The 
scenes of madness are played with singular judgment and know- 
ledge, the movements are happy, and the yearning curiosity with 
which Ophelia turns to strangers in the hope of seeing her love is 
very tender and pathetic. Granting Madame Bernhardt’s premises, 
her performance is worthy of her reputation, This, however, is 
precisely what no student of Shakespeare and no lover of the English 
drama can do, 
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THE FRENCH STAGE. 


HILE in Paris I looked in at the Maison de Moliére, and 
had the pleasure of a few words with M. Jules Claretie, the 
recently appointed director of that august establishment, for such 
from without it seems. M. Claretie was, of course, discreet, and 
said nothing that justifies me in claiming the possession of special 
information. It was satisfactory, however, to learn that the danger 
of a break-up of an establishment which has now lasted two centuries 
is averted. The refusal of the Minister of Fine Arts, M. Goblet, to 
sanction the reduction of Mlle. Dudley from the rank of soci¢taire 
to that of pensionnaire, a proceeding which has been fully discussed 
and is generally approved by the French press, led to the resignation 
of the committee of management, which includes, of course, the 
most distinguished members of the company. The formal retire- 
ment at the same moment of actors like M. Got, M..Coquelin, M. 
Delaunay, and their associates, meant necessarily the disruption ot 
the company, and this, though no very high opinion of the per- 
sonality of the members of the Comédie Frangaise is possible, 
meant a serious loss to art. Wiser councils have, however, prevailed, 
and the irritation has been subdued. M. Delaunay, who this month 
reaches his sixtieth year, and whose emp/of up to this time has 
consisted of juvenile heroes, in which he has yet no equal, will retire. 
Time for reflection is furnished M. Coquelin, who cannot retire for a 
year, and whose chief object in desiring to quit the company is to 
get the freedom and profits of a trip to America; and M. Got and 
the other malcontents have elected to remain. On the part of M. 
Got, who, as the doyen of the Comédie Frangaise, occupies a position 
of almost unrivalled distinction in art, the decision is wise, and it 
is even wiser in his more juvenile associates. Among the forth- 
coming revivals at the Théatre Frangais is ‘‘ Hamlet,” with M. Mounet- 
Sully as the Prince, and Mlle. Reichemberg as Ophelia. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 





